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for a time, I was intimately associated with those whose 

lifework is the education of America youth. I am 
proud that, through a brief span in Columbia University’s 
200 year history, my name was closely joined with the great 
institution. For such expression of personal pride in an 
association with a home of learning, I have illustrious 
predecessors. 

Thomas Jefferson, for one, at the end of his long life, 
preferred that posterity should think of him, not as the 
holder of high office, but for his relationship to the University 
of Virginia. 

He held that the free flow of information was indispensable 
to the maintenance of liberty. He wrote that if he had to 
make a choice between a society without newspapers or 
newspapers without a government, he would prefer the 
latter. And, of the diffusion of knowledge among the people 
through schools, he asserted: ‘No other sure foundation 
can be devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness.” 

A relentless foe of tyranny in every guise, Jefferson 
throughout his life was steadfast to a fundamental talent 
of Western society, proclaimed 2,000 years ago in the treasury 
of the temple at Jerusalem, that the truth will make men 
free. 


"Tier: occasion has for me particular significance because, 


PuRSUIT OF TRUTH 


The pursuit of truth, its preservation and wide dissemina- 
tion; the achievement of freedom, its defense and propaga- 
tion; these purposes are woven into the American concept 
of education. The American university—neither the property 
of a favored class nor an ivory tower where visionaries are 
sheltered from the test of practice—every American uni- 
versity fundamentally is dedicated to Columbia’s bi-centen- 


nial theme—‘man’s right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof.” 

Those who chose the theme of this bi-centennial could 
not have found a more American one. I say this with 
apology to scholars of all countries, lest they think that I 
might be deliberately narrowing a universal principle to a 
provincial application. But from the very beginning of the 
Republic, education of the people, freedom for the people— 
these interdependent purposes have been the core of the 
American dream. 

Far from being fearful of ideas, the founders of the Re- 
public feared only misguided efforts to surpass ideas, 

No less profound was their faith in man’s ability to use 
freedom, within the law, for the achievement of his own 
and his country’s good. In the freedom of the individual, 
they saw an energy that could hurdle mountains, harness 
rivers, clear the wilderness, transform a continent. 

So convinced, they proclaimed to all the world the revo- 
lutionary doctrine of the divine rights of the common man. 
That doctrine has ever since been the fundamental American 
faith. Emphatic rejection of this faith is the cardinal charac- 
teristic of materialistic despotisms of this century. 


HostTiILE CONCEPTS 


In consequence, the world, once divided by oceans and 
mountain ranges, is now split by hostile concepts of man’s 
character and nature. Physical barriers and their effects have 
been largely surmounted. But new barriers seem more in- 
superable than the old. 

Two world camps, whose geographic boundaries in im- 
portant areas are mutually shared, lie farther apart in mo- 
tivation and conduct than the poles in space. One is ded- 
icated to the freedom of the individual and to the right of 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


all to live in peace—the other to the Marxist philosophy of 
materialism, and the effort to establish its sway over all the 
earth. Watching the two opposing camps are hundreds of 
millions still undecided in active loyalty. 

Today, there is no more important knowledge for each of 
us to understand than the essential characteristics of this 
struggle. 

One fact stands out stark and clear: Of all who inhabit 
the globe, only relatively small numbers—only a handful 
even in Russia itself—are fixed in their determination to 
dominate the world by force and fraud. Except for these 
groups in the several nations—mankind everywhere—those 
who still walk upright in freedom; those who must bow to 
communism; those who hesitate in neutralism—mankind 
everywhere hungers for freedom; well-being; peace. How 
can a few men thwart the will of hundreds of millions? 

Because, answering to no judge in conscience or in public 
opinion, they are engaged in a relentless and highly organ- 
ized world campaign of deceit, subversion and terrorism. 
And, opposed to them, there is no single, global effort to 
promote knowledge and co-operation. 


MATERIAL DOGMA ABHORRENT 


They preach a material dogma that is abhorrent to us, a 
dogma coated with false promises. But they speak it with 
a single and a tireless voice, while the Free World speaks 
with diverse tongues a message that demands from each 
responsibility and perserverance and sacrifice. 

Our opponents focus all that weight of government on 
the single objective they have chosen as the next goal. The 
Free World uses government for the furtherance of human 
happiness, a front so broad that forward movement is 
sometimes imperceptible. 

To spread their falsehoods, the few who seek world 
domination possess a global apparatus ceasessly engaged in 
carrying out the orders of their masters. To give the 
world the truth, the free nations rely largely on the vol- 
unteer efforts of individuals—efforts often weak because 
they are intermittent and uncoordinated. 


FEAR FREE WoriLp UNITY 


Possibly in no other way do the Communists so clearly 
exhibit their fear of the Free World achieving real unity as 
in their presistent efforts to divide and thereby weaken us. 
They exploit every difference of view among independent 
nations to make honest discussion false!y appear, not as 
a valued characteristic of free systems, but as indication of 
mutual antagonisms. This doctrine of divide and conquer 
they apply not only as between nations, but among groups 
and individuals of the same nation. They ceaselessly attack 
our social, industrial, educational and spiritual institutions, 
and encourage every type of internecine struggle of what- 
ever kind. 

Easy it is to become an unwitting ally or tool of such 
conniving. For example, there is no other subject or pur- 
pese in which Americans are so completely united as in 
their opposition to communism. Yet, is there any other sub- 
ject that seems, at this moment, to be the cause of so much 
division among us as does the matter of defending our 
freedoms from Communist subversion? To this problem 
we must apply more knowledge and intellect and less prej- 
udice and emotion. We must not permit anyone to inspire 
quarrels that eventually find good citizens bitterly opposed 
to other good citizens, when basically all would like to be 
joined in effective opposition to communism. 

We must, of course, require from the governmental or- 


ganizations set up for our internal and external security the 
utmost of vigilance, energy and loyalty. We must make 
certain, through constant examination that they are so per- 
forming their duties. Let us provide any additional laws 
or machinery necessary to protect America—which includes 
also the protection of every American in his American 
rights. But let us not lose faith in our own institutions, 
and in the essential soundness of the American citizenry 
lest we—divided among ourselves—thus serve the interests 
and advance the purposes of those seeking to destroy us. 


CLaim CAusE Is TIMELESS 


The Soviet Communists claim that their cause is time- 
less, possibly requiring an entire era to achieve desired 
results. But they know that the truth of freedom possesses 
an unchanging validity and a cumulative power as more 
millions learn of it. So the dictators seek to deny to the 
world the time and opportunity to learn the truth of both 
communism and of freedom. Consequently, the power- 
hungry few are presistently aggressive. 

In this situation, we, the American people, stand com- 
mitted to two far-reaching policies— 

First and foremost: We are dedicated to the building of 
a co-operative peace, based upon truth, justice and fair- 
ness. 

Second: To pursue this purpose effectively, we seek the 
strengthening of America—and her friends—in love of 
liberty, in knowledge and comprehension, in a dependable 
prosperity widely shared, and in a military posture adequate 
for security. 

In these two policies, there is no iota of aggression, no 
intent to exploit others or to deny them their rightful place 
and space in the world. This consideration of others—this 
dedication to a world filled with peaceful, self-respecting 
nations—finds its only opposition in militant totalitarianism. 

If we are to work intelligently in the cause of freedom, 
we must study and understand these factors in the world 
turmoil. 

Even when so armed with knowledge, it is not easy for 
the Free World’s representatives to negotiate successfully 
with those who either cannot or will not see the truth or 
admit the existence of obvious fact. 


PLENTIFUL LIFE Not SUDDEN DEATH 


But surely, even the men in the Kremlin must realize 
that before all mankind now lies a grand prospect of a far 
better life for every one. Its achievement requires only that 
the scientists of every nation concentrate on the means to a 
plentiful life rather than on the tools of sudden death; 
that the millions now under arms be released to fruitful 
work; that industries of war be converted to the production 
of useful goods. We have sought and will seek to make 
this prospect a reality. 

Knowledge of the efforts being made by our own nation 
to lead the world toward this goal is another item of in- 
formation important to every citizen. 

The present Administration assumed office sixteen months 
ago, fully aware of the ruthless manner in which the Com- 
munists negotiate, conscious of the undependability of their 
agreements. But we believed that this country’s foreign 
policy must be dedicated to unremitting effort for the 
preservation of peace, within the enlightened self-interest 
and fundamental objectives of the United States. Partisan 
purposes, personal attitudes, all the pressures of lesser in- 
terest, we believed, had to be subordinated to this para- 
mount goal. 








We knew that every negotiation with the Communists 
would be fraught with traps and pitfalls but we knew, too, 
that positive, determined day-to-day toil would pay real 
dividends among the free nations. We sought a rebirth of 
trust among all nations—an enduring foundation for a co- 
operative peace—not a mere breathing space free from im- 
muinent crisis. 

Every measure we have proposed has been conceived 
as a step toward this rebirth of trust. These proposals 
have included an honorable armistice in Korea; a free and 
United Germany, a liberated Austria; a secure Indo-China 
and Southeast Asia; atomic energy harnessed for peaceful 
purposes under international control. 


New PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM INAUGURATED 


The first has been achieved. The armistice in Korea, more- 
over, inaugurated a new principle of freedom—that prison- 
ers of war are entitled to choose the side to which they 
wish to be released. In its impact on history, that one prin- 
ciple may weigh more than any battle of our time. 

Negotiations to unify Germany were nullified by Soviet 
demands for a satellite climate in that country. With respect to 
Austria, the United States, Great Britain and France agreed to 
accept state treaty terms which up to that time had been ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union. But once this acceptance was 
announced, the Soviet Union immediately invented new 
conditions which would enable it, for an indefinite period, 
to retain its occupation of Austria. 

To such a plan we could not agree. Far better, this Admin- 
istration believed, that we end a discussion with the issue 
still unresolved than to compromise a principle or to accept 
an agreement whose price might be exacted in blood years 
hence. 

In our effort to find the ways by which the miraculous 
inventiveness of man should not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life, there have been written ex- 
changes of views between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Secretary of State Dulles has personally conferred 
both at Berlin and at Geneva with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Molotov. These have not been productive 
of the results we seek, but we, on our side, are continuing 
exchanges of views and consultations with the other free 
nations principally involved. 

We intend to proceed with these and all other like nego- 
tiations, confident in the merits of our cause, realistic in 
our appraisal of Soviet intention, and assured that our 
purposes and hopes will survive even the most frustrating 
series of talks. 


A BATTLE CRY FOR PEACE 


To be successful, our peaceful purposes and hopes must 
of course be clad in obvious truth and constantly pro- 
claimed to the world. Our actions must stand examination 
by every eye—friendly and hostile and doubtful. We must 
be forthright and patient in presenting them. Scarcely could 
we devise, for the cause of peace, a more fitting battle 
cry than the theme of the Columbia bi-centennial: “Man’s 
right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 

Let us not, however, define truth or knowledge of the 
truth solely in the narrow terms of mere fact or statis- 
tic or mathematical equation. Wisdom and human under- 
standing—a sense of proportion—are essential. Knowledge 
can give us nuclear fission; only wisdom and understand- 
ing can assure its application to human betterment rather 
than to human destruction. 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


In this light, the Columbia theme is a dynamic idea, a 
true offspring of the Revolutionary doctrine proclaimed 
by our forefathers. We should preach it—and practice it— 
fearlessly. 

Here, tonight, in this brilliant company and pleasant 
surroundings, we might easily take for granted, as assured 
through all time, the preservation and the free use of 
knowledge. Two hundred years of Columbia history and 
the existence of thousands of other institutions of learning 
in our country seem to give validity to such assurance. But 
can we be sure that possession of these values even by our- 
selves is as indestructible as it is priceless? The bleak 
history of a dozen nations insistently warns us differently. 
Freedom, since the dawn of time, has been a hunger, God- 
set in the hearts of men. Always and everywhere, even 
though they may have never experienced it—even though 
they know its values only in their instincts rather than in 
their minds—men have sought personal liberty; have fought 
for it; have died for it. 

Nevertheless, within the last few decades, the whole phi- 
losophy of our Founding Fathers has been rejected by 

wer men who control great areas of our planet. The 
Revolutionary doctrines of our free society are not practiced 
throughout the civilized world. Rather, we have too often 
seen the counter-attacks of Fascism and of Communism sub- 
stitute for them the police state, with suppression of all 
liberties and free inquiry. We have too often seen education 
perverted into an instrument for the use and support of 
tyranny. 

Beyond this, these few decades have seen science confer 
upon man technical process whose colossal distructiveness 
temporarily blinds him to their mighty potential for the 
betterment of all. The virtual obliteration of space as a 
protective shield has brought all of us to the front line of 
any mew major war. 


TRUTH THE BULWARK OF FREEDOM 


Amid such alarms and uncertainties, doubters begin to 
lose faith in themselves, in their country, in their convic- 
tions. They begin to fear other people’s ideas—every new 
idea. They begin to talk about censoring the sources and 
the communication of ideas. They forget that truth is the 
bulwark of freedom, as suppression of truth is the weapon 
of dictatorship. We know that when censorship goes be- 
yond the observance of common decency or the protection of 
the nation’s obvious interests, it quickly becomes, for us, a 
deadly danger. It means conformity by compulsion in edu- 
cational institutions; it means a controlled instead of a free 
press; it means the loss of human freedom. 

The honest men and women among these would-be cen- 
sors and regulators may merely forget that the price of their 
success would be the destruction of that way of life they 
want to preserve. But the dishonest and the disloyal among 
them know exactly what they are attempting to do—per- 
verting and undermining a free society while falsely swear- 
ing allegiance to it. 

Whenever, and for whatever alleged reason, people at- 
tempt to crush ideas, to mask their convictions, to view every 
neighbor as a possible enemy, to seek some kind of divining 
rod by which to test for conformity, a free society is in 
danger. Wherever man’s right to knowledge and the use 
thereof is restricted, man’s freedom in the same measufe 
disappears. 

Here in America we are descended in blood and in 
spirit from revolutionaries and rebels—men and women 
who dared to dissent from accepted doctrine. As theif 
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HAILE SELASSIE 


heirs, may we never confuse honest dissent with disloyal 
subversion. 

Without exhaustive debate—even heated debate—of ideas 
and programs, free government would weaken and wither. 
But it we allow ourselves to be persuaded that every indi- 
vidual—or party—that takes issue with our own convictions 
is patina 1 wicked or treasonous—then indeed we are 
approaching the end of freedom’s road. 

Effective support of one idea—like defense of a battle 

ition—requires calm and clear judgment, courage, faith, 
Smads. Our dedication to truth and freedom, at home 
and abroad, does not require—and cannot tolerate—fear, 
threat, hysteria and intimidation. 

As we preach freedom to others, so we should practice 
it among ourselves. Then, strong in our own integrity, 
we will be continuing the Revolutionary march of the 
Founding Fathers. 

As they roused in mankind the determination to win 

litical feline from dynastic tyranny, we can ignite in 
mankind the will to win intellectual freedom from the 
false propaganda and enforced ignorance of Communist 
tyranny. Through knowledge and understanding, we will 
drive from the temple of freedom all who seek to establish 
over us thought control—whether they be agents of a 
foreign state or demagogues thirsty for personal power and 
public notice. 


THE Key TO PEACE 


Truth can make men free! And where men are free to 
plan their lives, to govern themselves, to know the truth 
and to understand their fellowmen, we believe that there 
also is the will to live at peace. 

Here, then, in spite of A-bombs, H-bombs, all the cruel 
destructiveness of modern war; in spite of terror, sub- 
version, propaganda and bribery, we see the key to peace. 
That key is knowledge and understanding—and their con- 
stant use by men—everywhere. 
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Today, of course, we must have infantry—and planes 
and ships and artillery. Only so can we be sure of a tomor- 
row and the opportunity to continue the mobilization of 
moral and spiritual energies. But there is no time to waste 
if truth is to win the war for the minds of men! Here is 
the unending mission of the university—indeed of every 
education institution of the free world—to find and spread 
the truth! 

We send professors, scholars and students out to the 
schools of the free world, to promote understanding of us 
even as they grow in knowledge and in understanding of 
others. This practice must be accelerated. 

We find room in our schools for tens of thousands of 
young men and women from other lands who within the 
American community learn the truth about us and give 
understanding of their own people. This effort must be 
expanded. 

The purposes of the free world must not be too limited! 
Our goal is not merely to react against inroads of Com- 
munist lies and attacks. That would be endless and profit- 
less; the tactics of falsehood are limitless. We must join 
with our friends in a crusade of truth. We must make 
our aim the building of peace in justice and freedom. That 
is a worthy objective and a golden reward. The infinite 
energies of free men can attain it. 

“The prospect now before us in America,” wrote John 
Adams in 1765, “ought to engage the attention of every 
man of learning to matters of power and of right, that 
we may be neither led nor driven blinfolded to irretrievable 
destruction . . . let every sluice of knowledge be opened 
and set aflowing.” 

Tonight I think it fitting to repeat John Adams’ exhorta- 
tion, confident that, prompted by reason and armored by 
faith, we shall speed the advance of knowledge and liberty 
on their hand-in-hand journey along the avenue of the 


ages. 


Collective Security 


A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE OR NO PRINCIPLE AT ALL 
By HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, HAILE SELASSIE I, Emperor of Ethiopia 
Delivered to a joint meeting of the Senate and House, Washington, D. C., May 28, 1954 


R. SPEAKER, Mr. President, honorable Members of 
Congress, I count it a privilege to address what is 
one of the greatest parliaments in the world today— 

where the forces that make great one of the most powerful of 
nations have been and are being brought to bear and where 
issues of worldwide importance have been decided. 

The extent of that power and influence and the rapidity 
with which you have reached such a summit of importance 
for the rest of the world are unparalleled in world history 
and beggar all conceivable comparisons. Two hundred years 
ago today, as I am speaking, Gen. George Washington won 
the battle of Fort Necessity, a victory which was but a step in 
the gradual forging together of the United States. What a 
phenomenal progress has been made in that interval of 200 
years, an interval which—you may pardon me as representa- 
tive of one of the most ancient nations in the world—is 
surely but a surprisingly short passage of time. 

_ So great are your power and wealth that the budget of a 
single American city often equals that of an entire nation. 
As in the case of other countries, you gave us lend-lease 





assistance during the war and, at present, both mutual secur- 
ity and technical assistance. Yet, so vast are your power and 
resources that even after deducting all expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government, you have met the costs of this assistance in 
one quarter of an hour—15 minutes—of your annual pro- 
duction. 

Of what interest is it to you then, you may well ask, that 
I, the head of what must be for you a small and remote 
country, should appear before you in the midst of your de- 
liberations? I do not take it upon myself to point out why 
Ethiopia is important to the United States—that you can best 
judge for yourselves, but, rather, to explain to you with brev- 
ity, the circumstances which make Ethiopia a significant factor 
in world politics. Since so much of world politics is, today, 
influenced by the decisions which you, Members of Congress, 
reach, here in these halls, it is, perhaps, not unimportant 
that I set out these considerations for you. 

A moment ago, I remarked that, for you, Ethiopia must 
appear to be a small and remote country. Of course, both of 
these terms are purely relative. In fact, so far as size is con- 








cerned, Ethiopia has exactly the area and population of your 
entire Pacific far west consisting of the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, and also Idaho. We are remote, per- 
haps, only in the sense that we enjoy a secure position on the 
high plateau of East Africa protected by the Red Sea and our 
mountain fastnesses. However, by the numerous airlines that 
link us with the rest of the world, it is possible to arrive in 
Washington from Addis Ababa in less than 2 days. 

By one of those strange parallels of history, Ethiopia and 
a certain well-known country of the Far East who both enjoy 
highly defensible and strategic positions in their respective 
areas of the world, both for similar reasons, simultaneously, 
at the beginning of the 17th century, entered upon a 200- 
year period of isolation. As in the case of the other country, 
that isolation came to an end in the latter half of the 19th 
century, with this difference that, upon abandoning her policy 
of isolation, Ethiopia was immediately called upon to defend 
against tremendous odds her thousand-year-old independence. 
Indeed, so bitter has been this struggle against foreign ag- 
grandizement that were it not for our persistence and for the 
enormous social, economic, and material advances that Ethi- 
- has made in the interval, and particularly since the close 
of the last war, Ethiopia might very well have returned to her 
policy of isolation. 

In consequence, in many respects, and particularly since 
the last World War, Ethiopia has become a new frontier of 
widely expanding opportunities, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous setback which we suffered in the unprovoked invasion of 
our country 19 years ago and the long years of unaided 
struggle against an infinitely stronger enemy. The last 7 
years have seen the quadrupling of our foreign trade, currency, 
and foreign exchange holdings. Holdings of American dol- 
lars have increased 10 times over. The Ethiopian dollar has 
become the only United States dollar-based currency in the 
Middle East today. The assets of our national bank of issue 
have increased 1,000 percent. Blessed with what is perhaps 
the most fertile soil in Africa, well-watered, and with a wide 
variety of climates ranging from the temperate on the pla- 
teau, to the tropical in the valleys, Ethiopia can grow through- 
out the year crops, normally raised only in widely separated 
areas of the earth’s surface. Since the war, Ethiopia has be- 
come the granary of the Middle East, as well as the only ex- 
porter of meat, cereals, and vegetables. Whereas at the end 
of the war, every educational facility had been destroyed, to- 
day, schools are springing up throughout the land, the enroll- 
ment has quadrupled and, as in the pioneer days in the 
United States, and indeed, I presume, as in the lives of many 
of the distinguished Members of Congress here present, 
schoolchildren, in their zeal for education, take all sorts of 
work in order to earn money to purchase textbooks and to pur- 
sue their education. 

Finally, through the return in 1952 of its historic ports on 
the Red Sea and of the long-lost territory of Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia has not only regained access to the sea, but has been 
one of the few states in the postwar world to have regained 
lost territory pursuant to postwar treaties and in application 
of peaceful methods. 

We have thus become a land of expanding opportunities 
where the American pioneering spirit, ingenuity and techni- 
cal abilities have been and will continue to be welcomed. 

A thousand year old history of struggles to defend the 
territorial integrity of our country, the long fight for libera- 
tion two decades ago and the recent campaign in Korea have 
given our army an esprit de corps and a fighting spirit that, 
I believe, can stand, without misgiving, for comparison. To- 
day, our fighting forces are among the largest and best trained 
in the Middle East. 
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The struggle for liberation served to strengthen the forces 
of national consciousness and unity and since that time we 
have made significant advances in social progress. Unlike 
many other countries, Ethiopia has long been a nation of 
small, rather than of large, landowners. Moreover, a pro- 
foundly democratic tradition has assured in the past, as it 
assures today, the rise to the highest posts of responsibility 
in the Government, of men of the humblest of origins. 

It is but natural, therefore, that a state which has existed 
for 3,000 years, which has regained its independence by the 
blood of its patriots, which commands the allegiance and 
loyalty of even its most lowly subjects, and which enjoys an 
unusually sound economy, should have a regime of marked 
stability on that area of the world were stability is so fre- 
quently absent today. 

Such is the state of Ethiopia today about which I am speak- 
ing. It is against this background that I wish to talk to you 
of Ethiopia as a factor in world politics. Her geographic lo- 
cation is of great significance, with her long shoreline and its 
archipelago of hundreds of islands. Ethiopia occupies a 
unique position on the most constricted but important of 
strategic lines of communications in the world, that which 
passes through the Red Sea. She also lies on the other most 
strategic line of communication in the world, namely, the 
world band of telecommunications which, because of natural 
phenomena, circles the world at the Equator. 

However, in yet a perhaps broader sense is Ethiopia’s geo- 
graphical position of significance. Through her location on 
the shores of the Red Sea and in the horn of East Africa, 
Ethiopia has profound historical ties with the rest of the 
Middle East as well as with Africa. In this respect she stands 
in a completely unique position. Her culture and social struc- 
ture were founded in the mingling of her original culture and 
civilization with the Hamitic and Semitic migrations into 
Africa from the Arabian Peninsula, and, in fact, today, our 
language, Amharic, is a member of that large family of 
Hamitic and Semitic tongues and, therefore, intimately related 
to Hebrew and Arabia. Indeed, at one time Ethiopia ex- 
tended to both sides of the Red Sea as well as north to upper 
Egypt It was, therefore, not without reason that, during the 
Middle Ages the Emperor was known as “he who maintains 
order between the Christians and the Moslems.” A profound 
comprehension of and sympathy with the other states of the 
Middle East naturally inspires Ethiopian national policies. 

On the other hand, 3,000 years of history make of Ethiopia 
a profoundly African state in all that term implies. In the 
United Nations, she has been to the forefront in the defense 
of Africa’s racial, economic, and social interests. 

Finally, both culturally and geographically, Ethiopia serves 
to a unique degree as the link between the Middle East and 
Africa. Situated in the horn of Africa, and along the shores 
of the Red Sea, with the desert area of Africa to the north 
and west, it is but natural that Ethiopia should be the filter 
through which the ideas and influences of the Continent of 
Africa should pass to the East and vice versa. 

Thus, our social and political outlook and orientation be- 
came important not only in terms of Middle Eastern and 
African but also, in terms of world politics—and this leads 
me to point to a factor which I consider to be of unique sig- 
nificance. We have a profound orientation toward the West. 
One consideration alone, although there are others, would 
suffice to explain this result. The two Americas and the con- 
tinent of Europe together constitute exactly one-third of the 
land masses of the world. It is in this one-third that are con- 
centrated the peoples of the Christian faith. With but rare 
exceptions Christianity does not extend beyond the confines 
of the Mediterranean. Here, I find it significant that, in 
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HAILE SELASSIE 


int of fact, in this remaining two-thirds of the earth’s sur- 
a, Ethiopia is the state having the largest Christian popula- 
tion and is by far the largest Christian state in the Middle 
Fast. In fact, Ethiopia is unique among the nations of the 
world in that it is, today, the one remaining Christian state 
than can trace her history unbroken as a Christian polity 
from the days when the Roman Empire itself was still a 
vigorous reality. } oe 

The strength of the Christian tradition has been of vital 
significance in our national history, and as a force for the 
unification of the Empire of Ethiopia. It is this force which 
gives us, among the other countries of the Middle East, a 

rofound orientation toward the West. We read the same 
Bible. We speak a common spiritual language. 

It is this heritage of ideals and principles that has excluded 
from our conscious, indeed, from our unconscious processes, 
the possibility of compromising with those principles which 
we hold sacred. We have sought to remain faithful to the 
principle of respect for the rights of others, and the right of 
each people to an independent existence. We, like you, are 
profoundly opposed to the un-Christian use of force and are, 
as you, attached to a concept of the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. Our lone struggle before the outbreak of the last world 
catastrophe as, indeed, our recent participation in the combined 
efforts and the glorious comradeship in arms in Korea have 
marked us, like you, in giving more than lipservice to these 
ideals. It is your deep comprehension of our ideals and strug- 
gles in which it has been my privilege to lead, at times not 
without heartbreak, my beloved people, and our common com- 
radeship in arms that have laid a very sure and lasting basis 
for friendship between a great and a small country. 

Last year, we concluded with you a new treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation designed to assure to Ameri- 
can business enterprise expanded opportunities in Ethiopia. 
Our dollar-based currency is also there to assure the ready 
return to the United States of the profits of their investments. 
We have entrusted to American enterprise the development 
of our civil aviation which has surpassed all expectations. To 
American enterprise we have confided the exploitation of our 
oil resources as well as of our gold deposits. Although my 
country is 8,000 miles removed from the eastern seaboard of 
the United States, United States exports to Ethiopia have, not- 
withstanding this heavy handicap, pushed forward to the 
forefront in Ethiopia. 

Conversely, the United States stands in first rank of coun- 
tries to whom we export. Ethiopia which has, from the 
Province of Kaffa, given the world the name and product of 
coffee, produces on her high plateau one of the finest mocha 
coffees in the world. The calles which you drink attains its 
unique and pleasant American flavor in part, at least, through 
the added mixture of Ethiopian coffee. American shoes are 
made, in part at least, from Ethiopian goatskins which are 
principally exported to the United States. 

On the other hand, you have given us valuable support, 
not only in lend-lease assistance during the war, and today 
through mutual-security and technical-assistants agreements, 
but you have also powerfully aided us in obtaining rectifica- 
tion of long-standing injustices. If, today, the brothers of 
Ethiopia stand finally united under the Crown and if Ethi- 
opia has regained her shoreline on the Red Sea, it has been 
due, in no small measure to the contribution of the United 
States of America. I am happy to take this occasion to ex- 
Press to you, the Congress, which has approved this assistance, 
the sincere and lasting appreciation of my people. 

_ This collaboration with the West and with the United States 
in particular has taken yet broader forms. There is our mili- 
tary collaboration based on the mutual-security program. If 
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we leave aside Greece and Turkey as belonging to the North 
Atlantic group, Ethiopia has been the only state of the Middle 
East to folow the example of the United States in sending 
forces to Korea for the defense of collective security. 

In so doing, Ethiopia has been inspired by a vision which 
is broader than her preoccupation with regional policies or 
advantages. Nearly two decades ago, I personally assumed 
before history the responsibility of placing the fate of my 
beloved people on the issue of collective security, for surely, 
at that time and for the first time in world history, that issue 
was posed in all its clarity. My searchings of conscience con- 
vinced me of the rightness of my course and if, after untold 
sufferings and, indeed, unaided resistance at the time of ag- 
gression, we now see the final vindication of that principle 
in our joint action in Korea, I can only be thankful that God 
gave me strength to persist in our faith until the moment of 
its recent glorious vindication. 

We do not view this principle as an extenuation for failing 
to defend one’s homeland to the last drop of one’s blood, 
and, indeed, our own struggle during the last two decades 
bear testimony to our conviction that in matters of collective 
security as of Providence, ‘God helps him who helps himself.” 
However, we feel that nowhere can the call for aid against 
aggression be refused by any state, large or small. It is 
either a universal principle or it is no ore at all. It 
cannot admit of regional application or be of regional re- 
sponsibility. That is why we, like you, have sent troops half- 
way around the world to Korea. We must face that responsi- 
bility for its application wherever it may arise in these troubled 
hours of world history. Faithful to her traditions and out- 
look and to the sacred memory of her patriots who fell in 
Ethiopia and in Korea in defense of that principle, Ethiopia 
cannot do otherwise. 

The world has ceaselessly sought for and striven to apply 
some system for assuring the peace of the world. Many solu- 
tions have been proposed and many have failed. Today the 
system which we have advocated and with which the name of 
Ethiopia is inseparably associated has, after her sacrifices of 
two decades ago, and her recent sacrifices with the United 
States and others in Korea, finally demonstrated its worth. 
However, no system, not even that of collective security, can 
succeed unless there is not only a firm determination to apply 
it universally both in space and time, but also whatever be 
the cost. Having successfully applied the system of collective 
security in Korea, we must now, wherever in the world the 
peace is threatened, pursue its application more resolutely 
than ever and with courageous acceptance of its burdens. We 
have the sacred duty to our children to spare them the sacri- 
fices which we have known. I call upon the world for de- 
termination fearlessly to apply and to accept—as you and as 
we have accepted them—the sacrifices of collective security. 

It is here that our common Christian heritage unites two 
peoples across the globe in a community of ideals and en- 
deavor. Ethiopia seeks only to affirm and broaden that co- 
operation between peace-loving nations. 





(After reading the first two paragraphs in English, Em- 
peror Haile Selassie said: “Gentlemen, I deeply admire your 
rich and wonderful language. I would like to continue speak- 
ing in English. To do so, however. would take too much of 
your time and I could not open my heart to you as I can in 
my own tongue. So with your permission I will continue in 
Amharic. You can follow my remarks in the English text, 
copies of which have been distributed to you.” 

(Emperior Haile Selassie delivered the rest of his address 
in the Amharic language.) 











People Need Faith and Principles 


"YOU DID IT IN THE PHILIPPINES, YOU CAN DO IT AGAIN” 
By GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO, Special and Personal Ambasador of President Magsaysay to the United States 
Delivered before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, May 7, 1954 


for Mr. McDonough, but not for me. 

It reminds me of a specially designed lectern that 
we have in the United Nations General Assembly. It was 
donated to the United Nations by Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
President of the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. If he has a branch office here, this is a commercial. 
This lectern is so designed that if you are as tall as Mr. Mc- 
Donough, you press a button to the right and the lectern 

up. If you are as short as I am, you push a button to 
the left, and the lectern comes down. 

It has two clocks. One shows the time of day. As soon 
as you stand on the platform, the other clock clicks, and it 
shows how long you have been speaking. Of course, who- 
ever designed that lectern did not know the delegates to the 
United Nations, because, otherwise, instead of the clock to 
the right, they would have installed a calendar. 

Mr. McDonough, you have referred to my supreme satis- 
faction when I returned to the Philippines with General Mac- 
Arthur. Well, that reminds me of the day we landed in Leyte, 
and the — correspondents with us wired back to their 
newspaper offices here that General MacArthur, with General 
Romulo behind him, waded in water waist deep when he 
landed in Leyte. One of the city editors in New York, who 
knows me, said to his foreign editor when he read this dis- 
patch, “Wire our correspondent in Leyte, because if General 
MacArthur, with General Romulo behind him, waded in 
water waist deep, Romulo must have drowned. 

VISHINSKY TECHNIQUE 

You know, in the United Nations we have these Soviet 
Russian delegates, who have no use for me, and, needless to 
say, I have no use for them, either. I have had a series of 
fights with Mr. Vishinsky. 

One of them was in Paris in 1948, when the Russian dele- 
gation introduced a resolution abolishing the United Nations 
Balkan Commission, which was organized by the United Na- 
tions to act as the watchdog of the world in Greece, in 1947, 
and to report to the outside world what Russia was trying to 
do in Greece. And, naturally, the Russians didn’t like it, so 
they wanted to abolish it. 

I spoke against the resolution, and I called it an insult to 
the intelligence of the members of the Assembly, and I said 
it was cynical. As I spoke, I noticed that my antagonist, Mr. 
Vishinsky, was getting hot under the collar. He tried to 
interrupt me several times. The then President of the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Henri Spaak of Belgium, refused to recognize him, 
but as soon as I sat down, Mr. Vishinsky strode to the plat- 
form and said, ‘Mr. President, this small man, Romulo, who 
spreads noise wherever he goes, who represents an insignificant 
little country like the Philippines—he dared attack Soviet 
Russia. He reminds me,” he said, “of the Russian proverb. 
His ambition is worth a ruble when his ammunition is only 
worth a cent.’ And he kept on abusing me personally, as is 
the habit of the Russian delegates ire the United Nations. 

Well, as soon as he sat down, I got the floor, and I said, 
“Mr. President, we have been treated to the usual personal 
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vitriolics of the distinguished Foreign Minister of Soviet 
Russia. I am not interested in what he said about me - 
sonally, but I am certainly concerned about what he sai 


of 


my country, because I like to believe, Mr. President, that in 
the councils of the United Nations, while my country occupies 
a humble place, it is a place of honor. And I want to remind 
Mr. Vishinsky that we are the little Davids here, who fling 
our pebbles of truth between the eyes of the blustering 
Goliaths and make them behave.” 

I said, “As to my ambition being worth a ruble when, 
according to Mr. Vishinsky, my ammunition is only worth 
a cent, may I also remind Mr. Vishinsky that with the present 
rate of exchange, the cent is worth more than a ruble.” 

Well, you know how the Soviet Russians are really afflicted 
with a very marked inferiority complex. I have discovered 
that since I started dealing with them, away back in 1944. 
They try to cover that up with an air of superiority, which 
explains their arrogance and their insolence and their pre- 
varications and their lies. 

For example, they claim that they have discovered or in- 
vented or originated everything that is worth while in this 
world. They claim that they invented the airplane, not the 
Wright brothers; that they discovered electricity, and not Ben- 
jamin Franklin; that they invented the wireless, not Marconi; 
that they originated even baseball. 

Well, the other day they claimed that Adam and Eve were 
Russians. I thought that over and said, “Well, Adam and 
Eve were very poor. They had no roof over their heads. 
They had no clothes. They were hungry. They had only an 
apple between the two of them. They were sullen and un- 
happy and discontented. They were either led or misled by 
a serpent, and therefore they lost Paradise. They must have 
been Russians. 


CRUCIAL TIMES 


My friends, these are very dangerous days; in fact, crucial 
days. About ten years ago I came to Chicago in the uniform 
of a soldier, at the behest of my chief, General MacArthur, 
to speak from one city to another here in the United States, 
to try to help bring to the door of the American home the 
dangers of the Pacific war, how, at that time—unjustifiably, 
perhaps—we in the Pacific thought that you had forgotten 
us, that we were not getting enough materiel, enough troops, 
and we were going from defeat to defeat in the Pacific. Gen- 
eral MacArthur thought that a voice was needed here to tell 
you that democracy was in danger in the Pacific, and that free- 
dom was seriously threatened. Well, that was ten years ago. 
Today I come to Chicago, strangely, with the same mission, 
to alert you that democracy is in danger n Asia, that free- 
dom is again seriously threatened there, to come to you and 
to tell you facts which may be unpalatable, which may be un- 
pleasant, but they are facts from the lips of one whose 
loyalty you cannot question, and one the security of whose 
country is inseparably intertwined with yours, and your fail- 
ure is our failure, your success, ours, too. 

For you to understand what is happening in Asia proper, 
I beg your indulgence to allow me to have as my backdrop 
this afternoon what happened in Europe immediately after 
the second world war, when America was demobilizing her 
troops—in the opinion of some, very fast; in the opinion of 
many, too fast. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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CARLOS P. ROMULO 


I remember then I was Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines to the United States, and as such, I sat in your 
Congress as the representative of the Philippines. I remem- 
ber how the then General Eisenhower used to — in some 
of the Congressional hearings, and how he would be accosted 
on Capitol Hill by American mothers, who used to button- 
hole him and tell him, “General, we want our boys back 
home, and we want them back home quick.” At that time 
the then General Eisenhower had neither the power nor the 
authority to bring those boys back home, but they were 
brought back home. 


SOvIET AMBITIONS 


Then Soviet Russia, feeling for the first time the flush of 
power—having, for its basic objective, world conquest—saw 
her first opportunity to carry out that objective, and you will 
remember how, one after another, Albania, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, fell under the 
sinister shadow of the hammer and the sickle, because Soviet 
Russia’s usual subversive pattern was to advance where there 
was weakness and to recede where there was strength. The 
Russians saw weakness when the only power of the time that 
could contain their ambition—America—was demobilizing 
her troops. Soviet Russia refused to demobilize one single 
Soviet Russian soldier, when America was demobilizing her 
troops as she did, and I need not repeat to you how those 
once free countries were converted into puppet states, and 
millions of people lost their freedom and were placed be- 
hind the now impenetrable Iron Curtain. 


But there was one country in Europe that Russia wanted 
above all countries, and that was Greece, because Soviet 
Russia wanted an outlet into the Mediterranean, that has 
been denied her for centuries, and to get that outlet into the 
Mediterranean, (she needed that in order to be able to cut 
the lifeline of the Western world into two, ultimately deny- 
ing to you the use of the Suez Canal) she began following 
the usual subversive pattern. So-called guerrillas were in- 
filtrated into Greece from Albania and Czechoslovakia, to 
weaken the Greek government, to subvert the Greek govern- 
ment, to overthrow the Greek government, to make of Greece 
another puppet state, and to get a foothold on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Well, the Greeks, after that second world war, where they 
played an heroic role, where they succeeded in denying the 
use of their country for Hitler’s troops and Mussolini's troops 
to unite there and march northward, invincible, played an 
heroic role after that. But, no matter how heroic their role 
during the war, small nations when the flags of victory are 
flying, are forgotten and neglected, and so the Greeks had 


- fo yen to fight Communism, with widows and orphans in 


the streets, and with rubble and debris everywhere in their 
land, they said, “What's the use?” 

Fortunately, America was not caught napping, and America 
sent American military and economic aid to Greece. You 
sent one of your best soldiers there, James Van Fleet, with 
a corps of seasoned military experts who helped train Greek 
troops, who helped direct Greek strategy. And you poured 
economic aid into Greece, and that made the Greeks realize 
that it wasn’t true that they had been forgotten, that their 
heroic role in the second world war was not appreciated. 
Their drooping spirits took on a new lease on life, and they 
fought back, and they forestalled the Soviet Russians’ attempt 
in 1948 as they had held back Hitler and Mussolini in the 
second world war. That is what American aid did to Greece. 
You prevented Greece from becoming another puppet state 
at a time when Soviet Russia was determined to make of 










Greece another Albania, another Bulgaria, another Czecho- 
slovakia or Poland. 

But at the same time, in France, in Belgium, in Italy, 
Communism was doing its dirty trick. Labor was being 
aroused. Again, those countries were sick and tired and 
weary of war. They did not want to fight back, but then 
American aid came. I was in Europe in 1948, and I saw 
the electric effect that this economic aid had on the European 
masses. They resisted Communism, and Communism was 
contained in Europe because—as is usual with America— 
American statesmanship, American leadership was concen- 
trated in Europe, and American attention was riveted on 
Europe. 

Our STAKE IN ASIA 


But one morning you heard your radio commentators an- 
nounce, and read a screaming headline in your newspapers, 
that on the other side of the world a catastrophe had befallen 
democracy. China had fallen under Communism. What a 
great loss to the free world! And that was because it was 
Nicolai Lenin who set down Soviet strategy from the very 
beginning. After stating the objective of Soviet ideology as 
really a world conquest, Nicolai Lenin said, (and I quote 
verbatim) “The road to London and Paris is through Peiping 
and Calcutta.”’ In other words, in order for Soviet Russia to 
accomplish its world objective of world conquest, Asia must 
be conquered first, not Europe. And make no mistake about 
it, the be-all and the end-all of Soviet ideology is world con- 
quest. 

And while your statesmanship, and all your leadership 
and all your national attention were concentrated on Europe, 
Soviet Russia was following to the letter the basic strategy set 
down by Lenin—“The road to London and Paris is through 
Peiping and Calcutta.” Therein lies America’s stake in Asia, 
the subject of my address today. 

What is your stake in Asia? Nothing more nor less than 
your national security is your stake in Asia. Visualize your 
geography, if you will. What is your chain of defense? 
From Japan to Korea, Formosa, Okinawa, Guam, the Philip- 
pines. That is your chain of defense. 

What does that mean? That chain of defense really sur- 
rounds Red China and Soviet Russia, so that any attempt by 
Soviet Russia or by proxy, Red China, to fly atom a or 
hydrogen bombs across the Pacific must first breach this chain 
of defense that you have in Asia. And that chain can only 
be as strong as its weakest link. 

Let us take a balance sheet of democracy in Asia as of to- 
day, to get the facts. China, the most populous country in 
Asia, with a manpower and an industrial potential that 
stagger the imagination, is lost to us. Let us hope and pray 
temporarily, but as of today, she is lost to us, lost to democracy. 

The next most populous country in Asia is India, and India 
refuses to take sides. And don’t confuse Indonesia with 
Indochina. Those are two different countries. Some of our 
American friends mention them indiscriminately. Indonesia 
is the former Java. China has 500 million people; India has 
460 million people; Indonesia has 110 million people, and 
Indonesia also refused to take sides. Not only that, but an 
Indonesian foreign minister who dared accept American aid 
had to tender his resignation on pressure of public opinion. 

So what has democracy left in Asia? You know how, dur- 
ing the Geneva convention, a simultaneous meeting was called 
of India, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan. So what do 
we have left in Asia? French Indochina is in trouble. Korea 
is in trouble. British Malaya is in trouble. So we have Japan, 
Thailand, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF DEMOCRACY IN ASIA 


Japan? Japan is a question mark. Who can say on what 
side Japan will ultimately make her influence felt? How 
sure can we be of Japan? If we reverse the situation, if we 
had been defeated in the second world war and Japan had 
won, if General Tojo had been sent to Washington instead 
of MacArthur, if the Japanese army of occupation was here 
instead of our having the American army of occupation in 
Japan, do you think that after seven years of Japanese mili- 
tary occupation of America, Mr. McDonough, here, would 
be wearing a kimono and wooden clogs? He would look 
cute in it. And would your women be walking behind the 
men, three feet behind? The American women will never 
allow that. Do you think you would be eating with chop- 
sticks, that you would be worshipping in Shinto shrines, that 
at sunset you would be bowing toward your West because 
you would see your ancestors there? Well, if you do not 
think it is possible with you, why do you think the reverse is 
possible with the Japanese—an older people than you are, 
more proud and more arrogant than the Americans have ever 
been; proud of their culture and their traditions? 

And so you have left, the Philippines, your friends through 
fair or foul weather. And Thailand and Pakistan. One hun- 
dred and forty million people against 500 million of China, 
450 million of India, 110 million of Indonesia. That is the 
balance sheet of democracy in Asia as of today, for you to 
pause and consider. 

And you cannot win this fight alone. This is a life-and- 
death struggle, where you need allies and friends. Precisely 
because of the hydrogen bomb, that can wipe out a country, 
you need other countries to spring up in your defense. 

It is in Asia that you are misunderstood. It is there where 
Soviet Russia is misrepresenting you daily. It is there where 
truths about America are being perverted every hour, and it 
is there where you must contend against the fact that you are 
the unwilling, the unwitting, the innocent inheritors of co- 
lonial inequities committed by some other powers in the past 
in Asia. And the Asian masses don’t know the difference. 

In the Chinese parks, for example, in the recent past, pla- 
cards were posted, “Dogs and Chinese not allowed here.” 
That cannot be soon forgotten; that rankles in the human 
breast. 

And don’t forget, before the second world war, the Asian 
masses thought the Western world was invincible in the use 
of arms, that the Western world was impregnable, until 
Singapore and Batavia and Bataan and Corregidor fell like 
a deck of cards before the Japanese onslaught. And when 
the Japanese had the combined armies and navies of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France and Belgium and 
the Netherlands dn the run for three and a half years, and 
when America—then the most powerful country in the world 
—was defeated by Japanese armies for three years and a 
half, the Asian masses realized that it wasn’t true that the 
Western world was invincible, invulnerable. Much of what 
is happening in Asia today springs from that fact. 

Therefore, it is important, my friends, that we realize that 
America’s stake in Asia is its national security, and that we 
must make friends in Asia, and win allies. And you can do 
it, because you have done it once, and you can do it again. 
You have done it in the Philippines. 


FIGHTING FOR A PRINCIPLE 


You went there after a war with the Filipinos, where you 
had to kill 350,000 Filipinos before we laid down our arms 
in defeat, in recognition of your material might. My father 
was one of those who fought you to the bitter end. We 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


hated you as only an army of occupation can be hated by an 
occupied people, and yet, because, in your treatment and in 
your dealings with the Filipinos, you respected us, you fol- 
lowed the Golden Rule—‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you”—and you respected the dignity of the 
human soul, when you fixed a definite date of independence 
and you complied with it, when the date came, no matter 


what vested interests here, and powerful organs of opinion: 


said in opposition to Philippine independence here, the 
American Congress faithfully interpreted the American con- 
science and refused to be swerved aside, and on the day of 
independence, July 4th, 1946, (which America set by law, 
in 1935) you granted Philippine independence. 

Not only that, but you prepared the Filipinos gradually for 
freedom. And so, because you followed the Golden Rule in 
the Philippines, because you respected the dignity of the hu- 
man soul, you remember what happened. In your darkest 
hour, when all the subject peoples in Asia turned against the 
white sovereign powers, all of them, the only subject people 
that stood by its sovereign power were the Filipino people, 
loyal to the United States. 

And when your flag was insulted as it never was insulted 
in its history, when Japanese hands tore that flag and flung 
it in the dust, and Japanese boots trampled upon it, they were 
brown Filipino hands that picked up Old Glory, and they 
were brown Filipino breasts that were bared against the 
Japanese bayonets in defense of your flag and the American 
way of life, in defense of American democracy, of freedom, 
because you followed the Golden Rule in your dealings with 
us, and because, above all, you respected the dignity of the 
human soul. 

That is what is needed in Asia today. That is what is 
needed in French Indochina, because peoples today do not 
only fight against something, but they must also fight for 
something. They must fight for freedom, in which they have 
a stake, or they won't fight, and that is why the Filipinos 
fought for you, because they knew they had a stake in their 
own freedom. 

It is a fight in Asia today not only for strategic territories 
and rich lands, but it is a fight that involves human beings 
who want to live in dignity, and in larger freedom. That is 
why President Magsaysay, when he was asked to join the 
united action by the United States, said, “The Philippines 
are always ready to join a united action, but it must be pred- 
icated on a specific day for independence for the peoples of 
French Indochina.” 

And if a joint declaration is to be issued, he said that 
joint declaration must be the Asian equivalent of the At- 
lantic Charter, because when we fight in Asia, we need the 
faith and the principles for which to fight. That is what we 
need in Asia today. You did it in the Philippines. You can 
do it again. 


Our GREATEST STRENGTH 


Your greatest power, the greatness of your nation, lies not 
in its material wealth but in its spiritual strength, in those 
imponderables and intangibles of the spirit that your fore- 
fathers showed when they wrote “All men are created equal,” 
at a time when it was political heresy to say that. You were 
ridiculed and laughed at and sneered at when you said, in 
1776, “All men are created equal.” 

And, mind you, your forefathers did not write “All men 
north of the Equator are created free and equal.” Neither did 
they write, “All men south of the Equator are created free and 
equal.” In their wisdom, in their courage, in their vision, 
they wrote, “All men are created free and equal.” 
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CARLOS P. ROMULA 


Therein lies your strength. Therein lies your power. In 
those words you are invincible. What you did in the Philip- 
pines, you can do again by making your actions dovetail with 
your preachments, by making your deeds coincide with your 
ideas. Thus you can win Asia as your friend and ally, as you 
have won the Filipinos, because Asia, too, covets your friend- 
ship, your sueeh , your good will and your understanding. 

The Golden Rule that you followed in the Philippines, and 
the respect which you showed to the dignity of the human 
soul—how badly these are needed in Asia today! And that 
is my message to you, my friends of The Executives’ Club of 
Chicago. 

PRESIDENT McDONOUGH: Thank you, General, for 
that inspiring message. 

Gentlemen, our first question is, “Will there be a NATO 
of the Pacific?” 


GENERAL ROMULO: May I say that in so far as a 
NATO of the Pacific is concerned, the Philippines has been 
in favor of this since 1949, when we tried to organize—and 
actuatly organized— the Southeast Asia Conference, when 
we advocated the organization of an anti-Communist organi- 
zation in Asia. 


A Pacific NATO will take time. It will not blossom over- 
night. We in Asia must learn to know each other better. In 
the past we haven't had the opportunity to know each other 
in Asia, because certain colonial powers divided us against 
ourselves. Now that most of us are free, we can try to know 
each other better through the exchange of students, educators, 
business men, exchange professors from one Asian country 
to another. It will take time, but sooner or later a Pacific 
NATO will have to come out. 


Question: “What do you think of the progress made by 
President Magsaysay in his new administration?” 


GENERAL ROMULO: Well, of course, you know that I 
was the campaign manager of President Magsaysay during 
the last election, and I should at least be the Postmaster 
General now. The “new look” in the Philippines is based 
on one important fact, that President Magsaysay stands in the 
Philippine mind as the symbol of integrity in public office, 
and he is engaged now in the very difficult job of cleaning 
the Augean stables, without a gas mask, and incompetents 
and grafters are falling, one after another. He is engaged in 
the difficult task of establishing an honest and competent 
government. 

He has selected a first-class cabinet. He has announced a 
five-year economic program. He continues to go to the small- 
est villages, because it is our common people who have been 
neglected. 

For example, during our election campaign we found that 
our common people had been drinking polluted water for 
centuries. President Magsaysay is having artesian wells in- 
stalled in the small villages. Since the Philippine Govern- 
ment could not afford it, he had a public subscription opened, 
and public-spirited citizens are contributing to a fund called 
the Liberty Wells Association, and artesian wells are being 
dug in the smallest villages. 

There is a favorable climate for foreign investment in the 
Philippines. There is peace and order there now, and as he 
controls Congress—out of 102 Congressmen, he has 79 of 
his party, and out of 24 Senators, I think he has 17—it is 


not like your Senate, where, the other day, Senator Know- 
land told me “Do you know, I’m the first Senate majority floor 
leader without a majority behind me.” 

So it is good news for America that in the last election we 
revived and revitalized democracy in the Philippines. Out 
of 5,200,000 registered voters, (because in our campaign we 
went to the most distant villages) 4,700,000 voted. That is 
democracy in action. 

PRESIDENT McDONOUGH: I would like to ask you a 
personal question, General. How did you escape from Ba- 
taan? 

GENERAL ROMULO: Well, this is a plug for my book, 
but it’s no longer on sale. “I saw the fall of the Philippines.” 
It is described in my book. 

The day we surrendered at Bataan, an old Grumman am- 
phibian that was shot down by the Japanese and rescued from 
the Bay, or salvaged from the bay, was tied together with 
bamboo strips by three American lieutenants. They didn’t 
even use bailing wire, because we didn’t have any. We thought 
it would never fly. It flew 70 feet above, and that is how I 
got out of Bataan, and that’s why I am here today. 

Question: “In view of our treatment of the Philippine 
people, why should our motives always be suspect in our 
international relations?” 

GENERAL ROMULO: Well, of course, you know that the 
world leader is always the whipping boy. That is one of the 
prices that you have to pay for world leadership—to be mis- 
understood, and to be suspect, and to be misrepresented. That 
is one of the prices that world leadership exacts. 

In Asia, as I have said, there has been misunderstanding 
because of what has been done in the past by other colonial 
powers, and you are blamed, although you are entirely inno- 
cent of that. 


PRESIDENT McDONOUGH: This will be our last ques- 
tion, General, and it’s a good one: “Should Red China be 
admitted to the United Nations?” 

GENERAL ROMULO: I express here my personal opin- 
ion; I do not express my government's opinion. In fact, in 
all of my speech today, I expressed only my personal opinion. 

I was one of those who were in the subcommittee that 
drafted that chapter on membership in the United Nations, in 
San Francisco, and we specifically said that (in that article) 
only peace-loving nations can be admitted as members of the 
United Nations. ‘‘Peace-loving nations’— that is the one 
specific qualification. 

After what Red China has done in Korea with Chinese 
volunteers, with the full sanction and approval of the Red 
China government—killing United Nations troops, American 
boys, Filipino boys, attacking North Korea—by no stretch of 
the imagination can Red China be considered as a peace- 
loving nation, and therefore, personally, I am against the ad- 
mission of Red China in the United Nations. 

I am reminded of the story of the party of fellows who 
had been in the bar, and they had been drinking. One of 
them asked for one more, and drank it. As he drank this 
one more drink, he fell face flat on the floor. One of the 
fellows said, “That's what I like about Joe—he knows when 
to stop.” 

PRESIDENT McDONOUGH: Thank you, General 
Romulo. 
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to emphasize two things at the start. 

First, the problems facing us are as complex as they 
are grave, so my remarks will necessarily be an oversimpli- 
fication with many omissions. 

Second, some of the problems appear insoluble. We 
Americans are an impatient people. We want to get things 
accomplished quickly, to get foreign problems settled and 
disposed of, so that we can forget them and go about our 
normal activities. 

Unfortunately, things aren’t that simple, and many of 
the problems that we face, or worse ones will be troubling 
us for a long, long time. 

I think we can all agree on the purpose of our foreign 
policy. It is simply to preserve American freedom and 
security. We want to preserve our freedom without war 
if possible. If war should prove inevitable, then our 
foreign policy should have been so directed that we would 
be in a position to win that war. 

Perhaps I should amend that statement to say, be in 
position not to lose that war, because I doubt whether 
either side would win an all-out, atomic, hydrogen war in 
the traditional sense of winning. 

But at least we should try to be in a position, if war 
should come, wherein despite the incaculable loss of life and 
staggering devastation, the surviving people in the United 
States would not be slaves to Communist Russian masters. 

It should be obvious to every American, but sometimes 
I fear it is forgotten even by some of our leaders in 
Congress, that if war comes the more stanch allies we have 
the better. In addition, if we can’t persuade certain nations 
to line up with us, it is incomparably better to have pursued 
policies that will have kept them as friendly neutrals rather 
than to have Jet them slip into the Russian orbit. 


T° DISCUSSING the international situation today I want 


ALLIES NECESSARY 


Since the United States contains only 6 percent of the 
population of the globe, our foreign policy, powerful as 
we are, must rest on a system of alliances. 

Too many Americans, including again too many Members 
of Congress, seem to assume ‘that the United States can uni- 
laterally decide what we want to do, crack the whip like 
a circus ringmaster, and compel our allies to jump through 
the hoop. I don’t believe it is that simple. 

We tend to assume that all the rest of the people of the 
free world will naturally think and react exactly as we do 
on every issue. They don’t, not even the British, although 
I have every confidence that, unless we prove incredibly 
stupid in our political and economic policies, in a showdown 
where the basic issue of human freedom is at stake the 
British will be our staunch, gallant and reliable partners. 

Let's re-examine, realistically and with open minds, some 
of our policies which disturb some of our allies or potential 
allies, and divide us. 

First of all is the fact that Congress apparently is going 
to be unwilling to make even minor concessions toward 
free world trade through tariff reductions and simplifica- 
tions. The recent Randall Commission report—directed, I 


am happy to say, by an eminent Harvard graduate—points 
in the direction we clearly should take for increased world 
trade and prosperity. 

It seems unlikely, however, unless President Eisenhower 
developes far more influence over Congress than he has to 
date been able to exert, that the Congress will do much of 
anything beyond possibly extending for a year or two the 
present reciprocal tariff treaty powers. 

At the same time that we are refusing to permit con- 
ditions under which foreign countries might increase their 
trade with us, congressional leaders are denouncing our 
allies for wanting or trying to increase their volume of 
trade with the Iron Curtain nations. 


Reps ENTRENCHED 


Let's next consider the question of our recognition of 
Red China. Diplomatic recognition does not imply moral 
or any other kind of approval of the government recognized. 
If it did, we would not be recognizing Russia. 

Anyone who is open minded and realistic must accept 
the disagreeable fact that Communist power is now 
thoroughly entrenched in China, and many countries, in- 
cluding Britain, have recognized Red China, Mao Tze-tung’s 
regime has been utterly ruthless, has exterminated hundreds 
of thousands of dissenters, has built a huge secret police, 
and is firmly in the saddle. 

The idea some Americans hold that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist forces on Formosa could, with a relatively small 
amout of American naval and air assistance, invade and 
recapture the Chinese mainland is, to me, utterly fantastic. 

Chiang probably has at the most liberal estimate 400,000 
available troops. Their average age is 29. That they would 
prove effective in combat is highly questionable. Chiang 
has almost no sea or airpower. Formosa is more than 100 
miles from the Chinese mainland. 

Qualified experts have told me that a successful invasion 
of China from Formosa would require American sea and 
air forces comparable to those used in crossing the English 
Channel to France on D-day in 1944, plus a large number 
of American ground divisions. We should not forget, 
moreover, that in 1944 there was no atomic bomb or guided 
missle that could be used against such a concentrated target. 


While I most certainly am not advocating the American 
recognition of Red China or its admission to the United 
Nations without a substantial and proved quid pro quo, 
it seems to me completely unrealistic for American Senators 
to proclaim that never, never on any terms will we recognize 
Red China or permit her entrance into the United Nations. 


If, for example, it should prove possible to negotiate a 
settlement wherein Red China would withdraw all her 
forces in North Korea, permit free elections in a unified 
Korea, cease giving military aid to the Viet Minh in Indo- 
china, agree to the complete independence of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia, wouldn't we clearly be willing to recognize 
Red China and waive opposition to her admission into the 
U. N.? 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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JOHN COWLES 


RussIAN AIMS IN DouBT 


In a settlement covering the admission of Red China 
into the U. N., it might be provided that Formosa should 
also continue as a U. N. member as an independent state. 
It might also be provided that China would no longer be 
automatically a member of the Security Council. 

Two other aspects of Red China’s possible admission 
.into the U. N. deserve consideration. 

First, isn’t the U. N. more likely to prove more effective 
both as a forum for airing world problems and as a medium 
where diplomats could privately come to understandings 
if its membership becomes really universal? 

Second, are we absolutely sure that Russia sincerely wants 
Red China admitted to the U. N.? 

Some American experts on Russia have serious doubts as 
to whether Russia really wants China in the U. N. So long 
as Red China is kept out, Russia in effect represents Red 
China at the U. N. as its agent and attorney. 

Russia is fully informed as to all the proposals and 
exchanges between China and other nations. In functioning 
as an intermediary Russia may be distorting or suppressing 
certain diplomatic messages or exchanges of views een 
Red China and the west. 

If Red China were negotiating privately and independently 
with other nations, there would seem to be a far greater 
“ogee that China might conceivably tend to veer away 
rom the Kremlin’s absolute control. 


DuLLes’ HANDs TIED 


Perhaps nationalistic jealousy between China and Russia 
might gradually develop. Admittedly this is wishful think- 
ing, but if China could negotiate independently, wouldn't 
there be more likelihood of the possibilty of Mao Tze-tung’s 
eventually becoming a second Tito? Wouldn't that be a 
tremendous gain for the free world? 

When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles went to 
Geneva, Switzerland, he was in an impossible predicament. 

On the one hand some Republican senatorial leaders 
had proclaimed that never under any circumstances could 
he agree either to our recognition of Red China or to the 
seating of Red China in the U. N. 

At the same time other senatorial leaders had flatly de- 
clared that President Eisenhower could not commit American 
military forces to aid the French in Indochina without prior 
congressional approval. 

They had further indicated that even if Mr. Dulles should 
prove successful in lining up a wide array of other nations 
in a new southeast Asian NATO, it would be at least open 
to serious question as to whether Congress would permit 
the participation of American forces in Indochina. 


As a result, Mr. Dulles was handcuffed. No Secretary 
of State ever entered an important international conference 
with so little freedom in which to negotiate. 

For several years we have been deluged with partisan 
ogee speeches attacking the Democratic administration 
or the loss of Nationalist China to the Communists. That 


was a catastrophic loss to American security, a shattering, 
incalculable _ loss. 


I suggest to some of the Republican congressional leaders 
that they would do well to ponder what their answer will 
be if within a very few years the question is—God forbid— 
who is to blame for the loss of India? Who is to blame 
for the loss of southeast Asia? 


JAPAN FACES PRESSURES 


If first Indochina falls to the Communists, and then 
Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia, what about the pressures 
on Japan? The Japanese people must eat. They get 40 
percent of their food from those parts of southeast Asia, 
selling their manufactured goods there in return. 

Isn't it highly probable that unless the United States 
is willing permanently to subsidize the Japanese economy 
to the tune of several billion dollars a year, economic 
pressures will tend to compel Japan to aline its policies 
with those of the Communist mainland? 

Let’s consider India. Three hundred and seventy-five 
million people live there. India is the most important 
stronghold of democracy on the whole Asian continent. 
Nehru is a Socialist, not a Communist. Nehru believes in 
freedom and civil liberties. 

Nehru does not, it is true, believe in the American 
system of privately owned relatively unrestrained competitive 
enterprise. Even if he did, however, our economic system 
is not suitable to India in the present stage of India’s 
industrial development. 

Nehru is a proud and sensitive man. He can be and 
frequently is exasperating and irritating in his criticism 
of the United States. But we must not let our annoyance 
with Nehru influence our good judgment of what is in our 
enlightened self-interest and in the interest of the whole 
free world. 

Nehru’s government is far from strongly entrenched. 
If Nehru fails to raise the pitifully low Indian standard 
of living sufficiently to maintain himself in power, India 
will almost surely fall to the Communists. 


NEHRU OuR BEST MAN 


One of the most important items in the foreign economic 
assistance bill now being considered in Congress is an ap- 
propriation of $104 million for India. I wish it were larger 
than it is, but I am told that it is the one item that Congress 
is most likely to pare down or eliminate because of resent- 
ment of India’s refusal to line up with the United States. 

Yet it is clearly in the interests of our own national 
security to help Nehru, regardless of how his apparent 
inconsistencies and criticisms of our policies may at times 
annoy us. 

I am increasingly inclined to the view that Nehru, if 
we handle the situation intelligently, is one individual 
through whom we might without war be most likely to save 
southeast Asia from communism. 

Most Asians, including Nehru, loathe colonialism. Most 
of them, possibly including even Nehru, instinctively fear 
that the westerner who talks about preventing the spread 
of communism in Asia secretly wants to exploit the natives, 
just as the French exploited the Indochinese for so many 
decades. 

If we could privately prevail on the French and the 
Portuguese immediately oak voluntarily to give up the en- 
claves they still hold in the Indian subcontinent, it might 
make a significant difference in Nehru’s attitude toward us. 

France still holds 4 small and economically unimportant 
colonies, and Portugal still holds 3 in India. The inhabitants 
are overwhelmingly in favor of uniting with India, but 
the European powers have so far refused to give them up. 

Nehru’s prestige throughout south Asia is enormous. If 
we could persuade Nehru to assume the leadership in form- 
ing an Asian alliance of free nations to stem the further 
spread of communism in south Asia, and if Nehru would 
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then ask that the United Nations pledge that its members 
would resist militarily any external aggression, that, as I 
see it, would be the optimum solution, temporarily and 
possibly permanently, for the grave question confronting 
us. 


COLONIALISM HATED 

The people of Indochina had little enthusiasm for help- 
ing the French resist the Viet Minh, not because they 
wanted communism but because they wanted the French 
to get out. While, colonial exploitation was the devil they 
knew and hated. Communism was a remote and unknown 
devil. 

I take it that our immediate national purpose is to pre- 
vent the further spread of communism in south Asia, but 
to accomplish it without involving American troops in a 
jungle war. 

We are able to build the South Koreans into an effective 
fighting force because they wanted to maintain their freedom 
and they wanted our aid. They knew we had no im- 
perialistic intentions toward them. 

If the nations of southeast Asia, preferably under Nehru’s 
aegis, asked the United Nations to guarantee them against 
external aggression and then invited the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, etc., to provide 
them with military equipment and training contingents, 
our chances of building effective native fighting forces to 
resist any further Communist aggression would seem to 
me to be much better than they will be if we take any 
other course. 

Even if Nehru declined to participate in such an under- 
taking, it would have a better chance of success if Nehru 
should be persuaded not to oppose it. 

At the same time that we try to prevent any external 
Communist aggression, we should also, of course, endeavor 
to make sure, through stepped-up economic aid, that stand- 
ards of living are raised sufficiently to reduce, if not alto- 
gether remove, the chance of an internal takeover. With 
relatively little money, intelligently spent, we can help these 
underdeveloped countries help themselves. 

No one knows how much, if any, of Indochina can still 
be saved. Provided we don’t leave a vacuum into which 
Communists would instantly move, the sooner the French 
give Laos, Cambodia, and what is left of Vietnam com- 
plete independence, the better. 


TRANSITION DANGEROUS 


The transition from French control to native independence 
will be extremely difficult and dangerous. Perhaps the 
United Nations should be asked to guarantee that complete 
independence will become effective at a stipulated future 
date, say in 12 months, and French administrative control 
should be continued in the interim. 

I do not think our future national security can permit us 
to remain passive if all southeast Asia seems likely to fall 
under Communist control. If Thailand, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Malaya should be lost, I fear that subsequently India, 
Japan, and the Philippines would also go. 

There is some point at which Russian imperial expansion- 
ism or international communism—call it what you will— 
must stop or be stopped. We cannot allow Russia to ac- 
quire such a preponderance of industrial power, natural 
resources, and manpower that we might lose a world war III. 

I don’t believe Russia wants all-out war now. I think 
it might be possible to prevent further Communist ag- 
gresion in south Asia without war by such a program as I 
have outlined. 






We probably will, I believe, have to send some American 
military contiagents to southeast Asia. I hope we can ac- 
complish our purpose with only training contingents and 
token forces, and without committing men to combat. 
Certainly we don’t want to send a million American boys 
to fight in the jungles of Asia. 

Conceivably the situation in southeast Asia will deterior- 
ate to a point where it becomes evident that the plan which 
I am suggesing would be inadequate or ineffective. 


SHOULD WARN RUSSIA 


In that event I hope President Eisenhower will go before 
the United Nations, repeat the same magnificant proposals 
that he has made before, add a new declaration to the effect 
that the United States is prepared to do everything possible 
to bring about complete and universal disarmament, the 
abolition of all weapons, not just atomic weapons, provided 
the Russians will agree to complete disarmament with con- 
tinuous and effective international inspection and control, 
but that if the Russians will not so agree, then if there 
is further Communist external military aggression any- 
where, we will definitely regard it as a cause for war. 

And by war I do not mean a local, jungle war, but a war 
to destroy the mainsprings of international Communist im- 
perialism. 

No one should underestimate the hostile reaction that 
such a clear-cut statement would produce in many parts of 
the world. If such a policy were going to be seriously 


considered, an enormous amount of advance preparatory . 


diplomatic negotiation and conditioning of peoples both in 
the United States and abroad would be required, so that 
the maximum possible number of nations would instan- 
taneously and unqualifiedly associate themselves with us in 
the announcement of that new policy. 

In suggesting that this grave and awesome possibility 
might become a necessity, I am in no sense advocating it 
as a way to bring about a so-called preventive war. I would 
hope that such a warning might persuade the Communists 
to desist from further external aggression, and that an 
uneasy peace, without a further deterioration in our national 
security, would prevail. 

In addition, during that possible period of a continuing 
uneasy peace but no new Communist aggression, it is con- 
ceivable that the people, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, might come to realize that the un- 
precedented new dangers require radically new measures. 

They might come, everywhere, to recognize the fact that 
an H-bomb war might mean the end of present civilization. 
They might come to realize that universal, enforcible, and 
complete disarmament, not mere control or reduction of 
armaments but their abolition, right down to the level of 
strictly limited and lightly armed forces for internal order 
only, is the key to peace. 


EDUCATION NEEDED 


A worldwide campaign of public education and discussion 
would be a prerequisite. Whether the Communist rulers 
would ever go along with such a proposal is highly un- 
likely. But ever is a long time, and, considering the alterna- 
tive of a hydrogen-bomb war, we should explore evety 
possibility, no matter how remote, of averting that wat 
while maintaining our freedom. 

Because of excessive nationalism and fear of impairment 
of so-called soverignty, I am far from optimistic of the 
outcome. 
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But the peoples of the world might become convinced 
that a strengthened United Nations, with powers adequate 
to enforce universal disarmament and prevent violence be- 
tween nations, but limited solely to that function, was 
mankind’s one last best hope. 

In conclusion, what I am today affirmatively advocating 
is, first, that the American people and the Congress re- 
examine, in the light of the gravity of the international 
situation, some of our present political and economic posi- 
tions with a view toward modifying them so that*we can 
attain a firmer solidarity between ourselves and the rest of 
the free world, namely, our potential allies. 

Secondly, I am advocating that to the maximum degree 
possible we work through the United Nations and not act 
unilaterally. 

I realize that I have expressed some unpopular views, 
views which may have shocked some of you, views with 
which many or most of you disagree. 
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But what is freedom if it is not an environment in which 
unpopular views can be expressed? Harvard or any organi- 
zation stemming from it, such as the associated clubs meet- 
ing here today, would not be the traditional Harvard that 
we honor and cherish if it were not a place where freedom 
thrives. 

Obviously no man who does not have access to all the 
information that is available to the President through the 
CIA (Central Intelligence Agency), the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be dogmatic in his 
opinions, as to what we should or should not do to protect 
our national security, our very survival as a free nation. 

I, for one, have confidence that President Eisenhower, 
being in possession of all the facts and being the kind of a 
man that he is, will make the right decision. 

It is a terrible, awesome decision that destiny is forcing 
President Eisenhower to make. Whatever his decision proves 
to be, I pray that the American people will support him 


unreservedly. 


Will Asia be Saved or Lost? 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST 
By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, Vice President, The First National Bank of Chicago 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, Appleton, Wisconsin, April 8, 1954 


T WOULD be easy to utter some threadbare platitudes 

about the Far East. But the truth is that civilization 

in the Far East is politically and economically in tur- 
moil. World War II has shaken down an old order of things 
in Asia, just as it has in Europe. Each day the setting 
sun looks down upon one thousand million human beings 
in Asia—one half the world’s population—upon whom the 
ragged mantle of poverty has hung for centuries, and who 
have seemed doomed forever to starvation in a hopeless 
economic and social struggle. 

But we would make a very serious error if we failed to 
recognize that Asia is seething with a strong and increasing 
restlessness. It is now clear that the power machinery of 
the United States and the hand-spinning wheels of Asia 
cannot forever operate in the same world. Our machine 
civilization is irresistibly pushing its way into all corners 
of the earth, for most a the world’s people still live in 
a ooo agricultural civilization over six thousand years 
old. Great passenger planes take off from Bombay, Karachi 
and Bangkok, just as they do from New York, Chicago, 
London, Paris and Rome. Hopalong Cassidy and Howdy 
Doody are as well known in Manila as in Minneapolis. All 
of Asia is in ferment. Profound changes are taking place 
which may have a far-reaching effect on the destiny of 
democracy in the United States. The economic and social 
stability of the entire world may well be at stake in Asia 
now. 


Consider Japan first. The Islands of Japan stretch over 
2,000 miles, but the total area now is only 147,889 square 
miles, less than five per cent of the area of the United 
States. Japan is a little over one-half as large as Texas, 
smaller than California, almost exactly the same area as 
Montana, and slightly larger than Minnesota and Wis- 
consin combined. Only one-sixth of this small nation is 
suitable for agriculture, and the cultivated land is but one- 
fifth of an acre per person, the lowest in the world. With 
86 million population, and with one million four hundred 


thousand persons added to her population every year, 
the pressure on the Japanese economy is becoming in- 
creasingly intense. 

Moreover, the possibility of increasing food production 
rapidly enough to meet the needs, to say nothing of im- 
proving the standard of living which is low, is not good. 
Due to the rapid increase in her population and the loss 
of her territories, the food problem is as serious in Japan 
as it is in any country in the Far East, and the outlook is 
poor. Her production of rice, for example, is already twice 
the world average. She will have to look in the future 
even more than in the past to the outside world for food. 
In order to feed her people, Japan will have to export 
industrial commodities to pay for imports of food. Can 
she produce industrial exports at a low enough price to 
sell them? Who is willing to take these increased in- 
dustrial exports to permit her to live? For example, are 
we willing to take her exports in large volume? 

In terms of physical volume, her exports now are 
actually only a fraction of her pre-war volume. In 1952, 
her total income from all countries amounted to $2,284 
million and her payments to other countries were $2,061 
million, leaving a surplus of $223 million. However, these 
figures are misleading. Her income included $800 million 
of United States military expenditures for goods and ser- 
vices and money spent by our soldiers, sailors and marines. 
With a surplus of only $223 million in 1952, it is obvious 
that if the United States had not spent $800 million—or 
over two million dollars a day—in Japan in 1952, Japan 
would have had an external deficit of over $575 million. 
Based solely on her own efforts, Japan has been falling 
far short of being able to pay for what she needs to import 
to live. She has gold and dollar holdings of about $900 
million, but with a possible trade deficit of $575 million 


a year her gold and dollars would last less than two years. 


Preliminary figures indicate that in 1953, her total in- 


come from all countries was $2,120 million and her pay- 











ments to other countries, $2,314 million. Thus, she had 
a deficit of $194 million, despite the fact that the $2,120 
million of income included an estimated $800 or $900 
million of United States military expenditures. 

The Korean situation brought a Niagara-like flow of 
dollars to Japan and saved her at least temporarily from 
facing a difficult situation. It even gave her the flush of 
prosperity, but it did not solve the fundamental problem 
of how she can support herself and sell enough to feed 
her people. The economic boom that has taken place 
in Japan is on an unsound basis. 

There is no question but that many of Japan’s able 
bankers and financial leaders are greatly concerned about 
these stubborn problems. Instead of being able to undersell 
the world because of low wages, the facts are that many 
of Japan’s costs are high compared, for example, to our 
costs. Her share of American imports is less now than it 
was in the 1930's. Her largest exports are raw silk and 
textiles, so her possibility of selling more in this country 
in competition with various synthetics and our own textiles 
is not hopeful. The cost of producing her coal is almost 
twice that of the United States and is even higher than 
it is in France and Great Britain. She needs modernization 
of her industry and the replacement of worn-out equipment, 
with greater efficiency and lower costs if she is to be able 
to compete successfully on an important scale in world 
markets. 

Japan is striving to meet some of her problems, including 
the - of her former sources of raw materials and her 
markets by increasing her business with Southern Asia. 
She is investing money in the Philippines, India, Indonesia 
and other countries to produce goods there which she can 
buy, such as iron ore, coal, coffee and lumber, and to give 
her markets for her goods. But it is a difficult and slow 
process to develop this trade, especially with the competi- 
tion of the British, German and other ples. Moreover, 
there is no assurance that these new markets will ever equal 
the markets she lost in China and Manchuria. Having lost 
all her investments and industries in China, what assurance 
is there that Japan can ever regain her former position 
in those markets either? Where then is Japan to get land, 
markets and food for her people? Does it mean, as some 
persons believe, that the United States for its own security 
must spend large sums to — the Japanese economy, 
possibly for years? The problems are of great magnitude. 

—_ is very short a long-term capital, which com- 
mands rates of ten to twelve per cent. Total loans in the 
banks run as high as 90 per cent, and sometimes even 
more, of the deposits. 

Consider further the question of Japanese costs and taxes. 
A Japanese automobile costs about $3,000, a Chevrolet 
about $4,500, a Buick about $8,300, and a Cadillac about 
$14,000. Salaries are actually low all over Japan, but 
efficiency is also low, so costs are high. Taxes may take 
40 per cent or more of salaries. If you assume an average 
salary of $30 to $35 a month in many occupations, it is 
apparent that no workers can possibly afford an automo- 
bile. The president of one of the largest banks of Japan 
told me that with very high taxes and the high costs of 
automobiles, he himself could not afford a car. 

It is abvious that an employee with an income after taxes 
of $20 per month would require over 80 years to buy a 
Chevrolet, Ford, or Plymouth at $5.00 a month. There 
is, therefore, no consumer or installment credit, as we 
know it, in Japan or in any country in the Far East. I was 
told of one exception in the South Sea Islands. I was in- 
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formed that tribal chieftains in the South Sea Islands buy 
wives on the installment plan. They said it often took a 
lifetime to pay for a wife. I told them it took about the 
same length of time over here. 

The Japanese are an industrious and able people. They 
have many excellent qualities to commend them. Ind- 
dentally, I found that they have some of the same problems 
which trouble us. One night I was walking through the 
long and narrow shopping district of the great city of Osaka, 
with its interesting shops and bazaars, Japanese lanterns, 
and colorful electric signs, when I stopped at a phono- 
gtaph and radio store. There I heard over the radio in 
English the loud and plaintive cry of the question that was 
also bothering half of America’s radio listeners last year, 
“How much is that doggie in the window, the one with 
the waggly tail?’ Later I even heard the Texas version, 
“How much is that hound dog in the window, the one 
with the scrawny tail.” 

If and when our flow of dollars to Japan is materially 
reduced, she will be confronted with economic, social and 
political problems which will require all the character, 
ability and genius her people possess. So far, since the 
end of World War II, they have not yet had to come to 
terms with the hard economic reality of their difficult 
situation. 

We shall have time to take only a passing look at Hong 
Kong, a small pinpoint of land—an island and a little area 
on the mainland—held by the British for over 110 years. 
Because of a continuous stream of arrivals from Red China, 
the population of Hong Kong has grown to two and one- 
half million persons, almost all Chinese. It has fine build- 
ings, two of the most imposing of which are the head offices 
of a great British bank and a large Soviet bank. The 
harbor is magnificient. Hong Kong is the gateway to China 
and the chief center of British commerce in the Orient. In 
1952, 4,600 ocean steamers passed through Hong Kong 
and over $1,100 millions of goods were handled in the 
port. 

Hong Kong exists only for trade and by trade. Without 
trade its population of two and one-half million persons 
could not live. There are thoughtful students of the subject 
who wonder where the loyalties of its Chinese population 
might be in case Red China desired to create trouble there. 

We shall pass by the Philippines, Burma and the eighteen 
million people of Thailand, or Siam, who are today said 
to be our very best friends in South East Asia, and we 
shall visit India, the land of unbelievable contrasts—burn- 
ing deserts and streaming jungles, broad plains and lofty 
mountains, high-caste Brahmins and low-caste miserable un- 
touchables, some of the richest persons in the world and 
tens of millions of destitute and poverty-stricken, fifteen 
languages and 250 dialects with more differences in lan- 
guages than in all the nations of Western Europe, a larger 
railway system than any nation except the United States, 
Canada and Russia, and the home of one-sixth of the 
people of the entire world—far more people than the total 
population of all of North America, Central America and 
South America combined, plus thirty million more persons. 

Take an area equal to about 40 per cent of the area of 
the United States, crowd three hundred fifty-seven million 
people into it and you have the outline of India. Of the 
fifteen million people added to the world’s population 
each year, five million are added to India, or 50 million 
every ten years. Six out of seven persons cannot read of 
write. Only one in ten can go to school after eleven years 
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of age. Eighty-five per cent live on the land, with 655,000 
vilages scattered over the country. 

The expectation of life for both men and women is a 
little over thirty years. Forty per cent of the deaths are 
children under ten years of age, and half of those are 
under one year of age. Two and one-half million have 
tuberculosis and 500,000 of them die every year. One 
hundred million have malaria and one million die every 
year. Less than half even of the 48 cities of 100,000 
population, or more, have sewerage systems, and only three 
per cent of the total population is served by sewerage 
systems. In terms of average income, seven out of ten 

fsons cannot feed themselves adequately. 

Industry in India is only about thirty years old, and only 
one worker in ten has a job in large industries. The average 
unskilled worker earns $3.60 a week, when employed, but 
even at that rate labor is expensive measured by efficiency. 
No one knows how many are unemployed. It is estimated 
that about one in four persons registered as unemployed 
finds a job, only one in eight unemployed persons can find 
a technical job, and only one white-collar, educated worker 
in twenty-five can find work. Many young Indians who 
courageously turned from the old ways and pursued an 
education have wound up in a blind alley. There is 
obviously some risk that these young people will go to the 
extreme left or the extreme right because of frustration and 
despair. 

The annual income of $50 per person is the lowest in 
the entire world. Only 700,000 persons out of 357 million 
are in a position to pay taxes. Yet the national budget is 
balanced, and a leading Indian banker said to me, with 
some pride, that they could probably teach us a few things 
about balancing budgets. 

India has been free only six years to organize herself as 
an independent nation. Americans may have various views 
of Prime Minister Nehru, but I found among those in 
responsible positions, both Indians and British, widespread 
commendation for his accomplishments in six years. eir 
greatest concern was who could possibly succeed him. Op- 
portunity and personal gifts have combined to give him 
qualities of leadership, which the people of India generally 
value highly. The great problem is to take 357 million 
backward and emotional people, drenched in illiteracy and 
Hindu mysticism, many of them at a starvation level, and 
create out of that seemingly impossible mass a modern, 
independent nation. 

We must make no mistake in assuming that the leader- 
ship of India intends that the country will continue with its 
present low standards of living. A five-year plan whose 
description covers one thousand pages of text and all as- 
pects of India’s life is now being initiated. Vast improve- 
ments are being made. Great new hydro-electric projects 
are under way that rival T. V. A. and Boulder Dam, and 
that are to open up a rich mineral basin and irrigate mil- 
lions of acres, substantially increasing production. Thirty- 
six new railway lines are to be constructed. Shipyards, 
fertilizer plants, penicillin, machine tool, steel, telephone 
and wireless factories, locomotive works, and eleven new 
national laboratories for research are in the program. The 
— are of tremendous magnitude, and may revo- 
utionize the entire Indian economy. 

In a visit with one of the most distinguished leaders of 
India, I commented that there were some Americans who 
felt that Prime Minister Nehru and India generally seemed 
to embrace many Russian views. He commented, “Anyone 
who believes that the present leadership in India would 
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accept the Russian philosophy with its loss of freedom, free 
speech and all the advantages of democracy, simply does 
not know us. Prime Minister Nehru did not give thirteen 
years of his life in prison for nothing. We like your 
democratic way of life, and we like your standard of living. 
We want both. Our nation is not communist inclined. Of 
the 160 million who were eligible to vote in the last election, 
108 million voted. There were only two million communist 
votes, or two per cent. Of the 400 members of Parliament 
only a few are communist, largely from two industrial 
districts. Compare that two per cent of the total vote,” he 
said, “to the 25 or 30 per cent of communist votes in the 
capitalist countries of France and Italy. Many Americans 
may believe we should increase our military expenditures. 
With an annual income of $50 per person per year, our 
people have the lowest income of any _——_ in the world. 
They are at the starvation level and many are without 
work. If we reduced their standard of living further and 
took money from them to equip an army for the Red China 
border, we would be ready to fight communism on the out- 
side and find ourselves with the country going communist 
on the inside. Right now there are thousands of educated 
young men walking our streets without jobs. They are 
qualified for office work or for government. It is most 
unfortunate that these educated young men are without 
work, and our first responsibility is to meet these problems.” 
You and I may agree or disagree with the views of this 
distinguished Indian, but they are undoubtedly held by 
many persons of importance in India. 

One comes away with two major impressions. First, 
colonialism is dead, absolutely dead. The whole Far East 
is aflame with the idea of independence. Secondly, the 
leadership recognizes that the people are centuries behind 
in industrial and scientific progress. They are determined 
to correct this situation, and they are impatient to crowd 
into the next ten years the progress of a century. 

Will India turn to Communism? I witnessed a general 
strike in Calcutta, which grew out of a raise in second-class 
streetcar fares of only about one-tenth of a cent. The 
Communists took over leadership of the strike. The com- 
munists are better organized in Calcutta than in most other 
Indian cities. The city was shut down. Employees of 
businesses and banks were afraid to come to work. The 
docile masses turned overnight into thousands of marching 
men, carrying Soviet flags, swinging their fists in the air, 
and shouting their slogans. That evening they tore up 
streetcar tracks, looted stores and set fires. The next day 
the right of assembly was denied. The struggle went on 
for weeks. It was a sobering sight. 

Many persons ask whether India will accept communism? 
Actually, Prime Minister Nehru has been firm with com- 
munists within India. There are those who believe that the 
— of communism will be answered largely by what 
the people of India are convinced will give them the 
greatest economic progress in the shortest possible time. 
Their first and transcendent consideration will be social and 
economic progress, as the desire for social and economic 
progress is perhaps the most powerful single force in the 
modern world. When India struggled for independence, the 
people had a common objective. That objective is largely gone. 
Now the goal is social and economic progress. If this progress 
does not materialize, there is always the danger that some 
economic Pied Piper will offer to lead them. The needs 
are great. The time is short. We shall make a serious 
error if we go about our affairs with a smug confidence 
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that our institutions and philosophy are certain to be ac- 
cepted in the Far East. 

Now travel briefly to Pakistan, nation of 82 million 
people, carved from the side of India, consisting of two 
areas separated by one thousand miles of Indian territory, 
which came into existence as an independent nation in 
1947, along with India. 

Large numbers of Indians who were the traders and pro- 
fessional men left Pakistan. The industrial plants had been 
in India, and there was practically no industry because agri- 
culture had been the main occupation. When independence 
came, businesses were shut down, banking operations were 
suspended and markets were closed. A banking system 
hed to be started. Seven million refugees from India poured 
into the country and created a grave problem. Karachi, 
which became the capital, grew from four hundred thousand 
to a million four hundred thousand persons almost over- 
night, with tens of thousands still living like animals in 
miserable dirt hovels on the edge of the city under almost 
indescribable conditions. 

Pakistan has done a commendable job of balancing 
its budget. However, the country experienced a series of 
poor harvests and in 1953 faced a desperate food crisis. 
To assist in this crisis, the United States gave Pakistan 
wheat, which was one of the best and most appreciated 
gifts that ever went to a foreign nation. It is entirely 
possible that this wheat stood between the country and its 
economic collapse. 

Just as in India, Pakistan has plans for vast improvements 
in her economy, increasing food production, hydro-electric 
development, irrigation, new industries and better health 
and education projects. The ag of Pakistan think very 
much as we do. There is no doubt as present to which 
nation their friendship is directed. Next to Thailand (Siam), 
they are among the best friends we have in the whole 
continent of Asia. 

I have no desire to conclude these comments with an 
appeal to emotion instead of reason, but perhaps we can 
share for a moment one final experience as we reach the 
beautiful city of Beyrouth, Lebanon, on the Mediterranean 
Sea, where the East meets the West again. 

One afternoon I flew from Beyrouth past the Sea of 
Galilee and the city of Damascus, over the rolling hills 
of Judea to the City of Jerusalem. That night I stood on 
top of the Mount of Olives. Only a short distance away 
were the lights of the village of Bethany and on beyond 
in the distance were the faint and flickering lights of 
Jericho, where today they are excavating the old City of 
Jericho, the oldest city known to man. To the right was 
the Dead Sea, and the brilliant radiance of a full moon 
illuminated a broad path across its calm waters. In cliffs 
along that sea, scholars today are finding the most fabulous 
manuscripts which have ever been uncovered regarding 
early civilizations. 

As I looked across the countryside, I thought of the 
872,000 wretched and restless refugees camping in the 
valleys immediately below. I also looked that night across 
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thousands of miles and saw the huddled masses and the 
hungry millions of Pakistan and India. Even further to 
the East, I saw once more the Chinese peasant women in 
a broiling July sun, ankle deep in the flooded rice paddies, 
just outside the boundary of Red China, reaching down 
into the mud and plowing it with their own hands. Over 
that vast area of Southern Asia, hundreds of millions of 
men and women have won independence in a number of 
new nations, and are engaged in a desperate and determined 
struggle to grow strong, with all this implies to the future 
of Western civilization. If democracy succeeds in this great 
area, Asia may be saved. If it fails, all of Asia may be lost. 

I went a few feet and looked in the other direction 
down the barren, rocky slope of the Mount of Olives over 
the dark, gnarled and old olive trees where the Garden of 
Gethsemane had been. Just across a little valley a few 
blocks in width were the lights of Jerusalem on the op- 
posite hill. That night one could look down through the 
centuries. There was the place where Solomon—who it is 
said, “exceeded all the kings of the earth in riches and 
in wisdom’—had built his temple. There was the place 
where many of the heroic figures of Jewish history—Abra- 
ham and Isaac and David—had walked, where Christianity 
had been born, and where many of the ideals of Western 
civilization had been cradled. On that hill, Herod, too, had 
built his temple, and the authorities of the great Roman 
Government had once ruled there in all their majesty, when 
the Roman Empire had flung its legions to those remote 
frontiers. But Rome fell at the time when it had the 
greatest armies and the most powerful fortifications in 
its history, but when it had disintegrated and decayed at 
the heart. Through the centuries, other great empires then 
rose and fell—Spain and Portugal, France and the Nether- 
lands. In this generation we have witnessed the decline 
in power of a great empire upon which it was said the 
sun for generations had never set. 

Now another power is striding majestically across the 
horizon of world affairs. Its armies, its planes, its ships, 
its money, its merchandise, and its industrial genius are 
moving to the remote parts of the world. Lest we forget, 
every great nation—without a single exception—which has 
risen to power has declined. In a world where two-thirds 
of the people have annual incomes of less than one hundred 
dollars a year, we have become richer than any nation in 
history has ever been. The call of economic comfort is 
loud. But are the objectives of leisure instead of labor, of 
demands instead of duties, of spending instead of saving 
—are these the earmarks of an advancing civilization, of 
are they the evidences of disintegrating national character? 
One can only hope that the courage, integrity and valiant 
spirit that rode the adventurous Mayflower in the storm- 
swept Atlantic, built log cabins in the rocky hills of New 
England and with unbelievable hardship blazed trails across 
the wide plains in covered wagons to stake out a new nation, 
are somehow still secure and sheltered, deep in the hearts 
of the American people. 
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The Philosophy of ‘Trade with Asia’ 


WE NEED A LONG LOOK NOT A NEW LOOK 


By WALTER H. JUDD, Senator from Minnesota 
Delivered at the World Trade luncheon, New York, N. Y., May 19, 1954 


R. CHAIRMAN, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
M gentlemen, seldom has the dependence of foreign 

trade on peace and security been more apparent than 
it is when one considers Asia today. It may seem almost 
irrelevant to talk about the problems and prospects of foreign 
trade in a continent where the most obvious characteristic is 
insecurity and uncertainty. 

The immediate question that absorbs our attention in Asia 
just now is, What is to happen in Indochina next week or 
next month? 

But is it not more important to consider how to keep the 
free countries of Asia free so that we can expand or at least 
maintain the trade we have with them, rather than to specu- 
late about possible expansion of trade with the areas already 
conquered by the Communists ? 

Why hasn’t the West had the will and the unity neces- 
sary to prevent these Communist conquests? One reason, I 
believe, is because we have failed to appreciate what our 
predicament is likely to be if we allow further expansion of 
Communist areas. 

The report released by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration just last Monday, on East-West trade covers far more 
adequately than I could, much of what I had in mind to say; 
so I want to discuss with you today not so much the figures of 
trade, but rather the philosophy of trade with Asia, especially 
with those parts which have come under Communist control 
or are threatened by it. 


I 


Let us begin by consulting that hardheaded student of 
= and economic world movements—Joseph Stalin. 

uring the last year of his life, 1952, he issued three major 
public statements. All dealt with various phases of what he 
called “the deepening general crisis of the world capitalist 
system.”’ All the steps taken by his successors in the Kremlin, 
which some people have hopefully regarded as deviations 
from Stalin’s policies, are in reality faithful execution of the 
tactical line he laid down. 

Stalin said that the crisis for capitalism had been caused by 
the “falling away of the Soviet Union from the capitalist 
system” in World War I—and the falling away of the “Eu- 
ropean and Asian people’s democracies” during and follow- 
ing World War II. He then posed the question, “Is the 
general crisis only a political, or only an economic crisis?” 
This is his answer: 

“Neither the one, nor the other. It is a general, i. e., all- 
round crisis of the world capitalist system, embracing both 
the economic and the political spheres. * * * 

“The economic consequence of the existence of two oppo- 
site camps [the camp of socialism and the camp of . 4 
talism] was that the single all-embracing world market dis- 
integrated, so that now we have two parallel world markets, 
confronting one another. 

* * * * * 

“It follows from this that the sphere of exploitation of the 
world’s resources by the major capitalist countries (United 
States of America, Britain, France) will not expand, but 
contract; that their opportunities for sales in the world 





market will deteriorate, and that their industries will be 
operating more and more below capacity.” 

From this he drew the conclusion that a deepening de- 

ression in the “‘capitalist’’ world is certain, and that “wars 

een capitalistic countries” are inevitable as each struggles 
to gain a larger share of the remaining shrunken world 
market. 

Now no one can deny that the Communist world has been 
steadily gaining in Asia during the last decade while the 
western powers seem at times to be pulling apart. It would 
be foolhardy indeed to ignore the possibility that history 
might prove Stalin correct—if we were to be as shortsighted 
as he assumed, and were to concentrate on building up trade 
with our enemies instead of with our friends. 

What we need as we examine this question of trade with 
Communist countries is not so much a New Look as a long 
look. Otherwise, the industrialized countries of the West 
may fall for the tempting trade bait the Communists hold out 
—for the present. They may grab for hoped-for short-term 
gains, even though the Communists themselves have made 
clear on countless occasions that their unwavering purposes 
are (1) to get military and industrial equipment and — 
which they cannot yet obtain within the Communist b 
not in order that they can trade more with us, but so that they 
can become self-sufhcient and not need to trade with us at 
all; (2) to induce countries to become more and more de- 
pendent upon trade with the Soviet bloc, and therefore at 
its mercy; (3) to take advantage of a favorable price situa- 
tion which they cannot match even by exploitation of their 
satellites; (4) to divide the capitalistic powers; (5) to weaken 
and eventually to conquer all non-Communist countries. 

The a of expanding trade with the Soviet bloc is 
especially alluring just now, as Stalin predicted it would be, 
because the free-world market has been contracted by Com- 
munist conquests at the very time when our own productive 
capacity is most expanded. During World War II we built 
up a productive capacity in excess of what we at home could 
consume in peacetime, or at least more than we could pa 
for. As soon after the war as we began to catch up with 
pentup civilian needs, our shipments abroad under the Mar- 
shall plan and for the Korean war caused still further ex- 
pansion of our agricultural and industrial plant. 


Now we must either reduce our plant to the level of exist- 
ing markets, which would mean putting men and women out 
of work at the time soldiers are being demobilized and we 
need more, not fewer, jobs; or we must find new markets for 
our pape productive capacity. There are only two 
places to develop such new markets—at home and abroad. 

Expansion at home has been phenomenal. But with all the 
domestic expansion conceivable, the American market alone 
simply cannot be enough to keep the American farmer and 
manufacturer and laborer at full employment. We must, 
therefore, lay long-range plans to increase our markets abroad. 

But, at the same time, other countries, particularly in 
Western Europe, whose industrial plants we have so largely 
rebuilt under Marshall plan aid are catching up with their 
domestic demands. They also need larger foreign markets 
to keep their plants and workers busy. 





Where is the greatest undeveloped potential for such ex- 

anded foreign trade? The obvious answer would seem to 
be Asia, where half the people of the world live. They are 
just beginning their industrial revolution. They are just learn- 
ing to use machines to increase their production, raise their 
standard of living, and increase their purchasing power. They 
need and want what the industrialized countries have to offer 
them, especially technical assistance and engineering, industrial 
machinery, thousands of miles of trunk railways and highways, 
automobiles, trucks and buses. The list is endless. 

The unchanging objective of the Communists—as was Ja- 
pan’s before them— is to seize control of these Asian peoples, 
under the slogan of “liberation,” reduce their standards of 
living to subsistence levels, and build a vast industrial com- 
plex, based on captured raw materials, western machinery (as 
much as possible from their European satellites, like Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany), and slave labor. If successful, 
they could flood the world’s markets with commodities at 
costs below those at which the West can produce them. Such 
an enslaved Orient would be an almost unbeatable com- 

ito’ 

On the other hand, a free Orient can become a huge 
market. People who are free and at peace want most of all 
to raise their own standards of living. They turn their in- 
dustry to producing consumer goods for themselves—food 
and clothing and housing first, and gradually, as their pur- 
chasing power increases, automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
etc. America has an enormous stake in helping these peoples 
remaim free and in helping them develop an enlarging, ex- 
panding economy, with new industries, more jobs, higher 
wages, greater purchasing power, more sales, and then more 
industries to start the cycle over again. 


II 


But to develop such a favorable trade situation, certain 
minimum conditions must be fulfilled: 

First, the economies must complement each other, directly 
or through multilateral trade. Each country must have either 
money or goods that others want. If it were free, Asia's 

economy, almost in toto, would complement, rather than com- 
pete with ours. Its | pm produce a great many commodities 
which we need and with which they can pay for the items 
they want from the West. If this were the only condition, 
the trade prospects would be good. 

But a second condition is political security and stability. 
One cannot enter into a contract with a firm in a foreign 
land, or even with its government, unless there is reasonable 
certainty that goods can go and come, that media of ex- 
change will be stable and convertible, that war or revolution 
will not be breaking out, and that commercial relations will 
not be interrupted by the other government, no matter how 
economically profitable, as a means of furthering its political 
objectives. 

In a time of political insecurity or danger of war, no 
rudent nation can permit itself to become too dependent on 
oreign sources for essential commodities from which it might 

be cut off. 

The prospect in the Far East for satisfying this condition of 
political security and stability is close to zero. 

Mr. Stalin said, “The mightiest ally of the Soviet Union is 
to have strife, conflicts and wars in every other country.” 
Communist tactics in stirring up strife and conflicts in other 
countries are completely fluid and subject to reversal without 
notice. But from the standpoint of the “long look” they are 
ruthlessly consistent. When winning, as in Dien Bien Phu, 
the Communists press mercilessly; when losing, as in Korea, 
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they assume the posture of peace, propose truce talks, and 
dangle the promise of unlimited trade. Then as soon as they 
have succeeded in dividing, disarming, or buying off their 
opponents, the terms of trade become impossibly difficult 
again. 

What hope is there of substantial long-range trade under 
such circumstances? It must be almost on a hit-and-run basis. 
Furthermore, the larger the trade becomes, the more danger- 
ous is the position of the nation that relies on it. It puts it- 
self more and more at the mercy of the enemy. 

A third minimum condition might be called mutuality—a 
common philosophy with me to trade. They must accept 
and abide by the same set of rules. 

The British have been characterized as a nation of sho 
keepers. In a real sense that is a fair description of the 
Western World—and of most of the free world. It is re- 
flected in a broad pattern of economic philosophy and con- 
duct. The laws and courts protect the trader under accepted 
codes of commerce. 

Against this philosophy is pitted the power of Communist 
state organizations and national monopolies that have as their 
single objective the strengthening of the state. The business- 
man from the West can seldom match their bargaining power 
which is used without scruples to obtain advantage for the 
state. 

Our objectives in free world trade are to improve the lot 
of our people; to better relations between the countries in- 
volved; to promote peace and prosperity in the world; and 
in the process earn a profit much of which becomes capital 
for further expansion of production and trade with resulting 
further improvement of living standards. 

But none of these is an objective of a Communist regime, 
nor can it be. They cannot trade under the accepted rules of 
the free world without ceasing to be communists. They can- 
not cease to be Communists without their whole movement 
collapsing. 

Communists of necessity must carry on trade, not for com- 
mercial reasons as do we, but for political reasons. Trade is 
primarily a weapon of Communist imperialism, to be ex- 
panded or contracted, to be directed here or shifted there, as 
those at the top determine to be expedient in promoting the 
world revolution. 

A striking illustration was the action of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in exporting millions of tons of rice (even 
though Chinese people in two famine-stricken provinces were 
starving) in exchange for rubber from Ceylon at considerably 
higher than the world market price. Human beings do not 
count in the Communist world, except as they can be used to 
further the objectives of the state. 


Ill 

Fewer businessmen in the West would be deceived by Com- 
munist trade maneuvers if they understood that the Soviet 
bloc’s representatives are not plain businessmen like them- 
selves, though they often try to act like that. They are ei 
sentatives of government organizations tightly controlled by 
their Communist rulers whose purposes are political. This 
leads inevitably to such difficulties as the following: 

1. Spokesmen and negotiators for the Communists fre- 
quently make attractive offers and promises but later prove 
unwilling to sign contracts in accordance with these offers. 
Such offers are made partly for propaganda purposes with 
intent to deceive. This was clearly the case at the Moscow 
Economic Conference in April 1952 when the U. S. S. R. 
offered to more than triple its billion-dollar trade with the 
West in “2 or 3 years.” A year later, 1 billion was not up 
300 percent, but had dropped about 40 percent. 
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2. Communist countries have proved unreliable as markets 
or sources of supply, even in the short run. Experience in 
many countries shows that trade contracts may be terminated 
arbitrarily despite satisfactory performance on the part of 
Western trade partners. The ups and downs of Communist 
ases in the Australian wool market are a case in point. 
Often this is done systematically; dependence on trade with 
the Soviet bloc is created, then termination is used as a form 
of pressure tactic. Last year, when Pakistan appeared to be 
veering toward the free world, Communist China cut its 
of Pakistan cotton from approximately $84 million 

in 1952, to about $7 million in 1953. 

3. Communist planners direct all their economic efforts, 
including foreign trade, toward self-sufficiency. This is clear- 
ly seen in their writings and in actual performance. The 
U. S. S. R. has the longest history as a Communist country. 
Its peak trade was in 1929-33. In the late thirties it fell to 
about half, and the postwar trade volume was still lower, 
despite the large-scale increases in Soviet total output since 
1928. In 1953 the whole bloc (including Communist China) 
did less than $3 billion of trade with the rest of the world. 

A number of writers who take a more optimistic view about 
trade with Communist China point to continued existence of 
private industry and trade within that country. But where 
such does exist, it is only on sufferance of the Government 
and will be extinguished when it has served its purpose. 
This has never been denied by the Chinese Communist 
leaders. On the contrary, they have said on numerous occa- 
sions that complete nationalization of industries and col- 
lectivization of agriculture has to come, but in stages—which 
means just as fast as they feel themselves strong enough. 
Why should we help them to do it faster? 


IV 


If the ruthless use of trade as a political weapon were not 
enough to discourage the western businessman, he should take 
a long look at the difficulties and disadvantages from a 
strictly commercial standpoint: 

1. Communist countries are afflicted with shortages and 
production problems and have difficulty supplying exports to 
pay for the imports they want. Western European countries 

ve found themselves consistently forced to extend credit, to 
exert pressure to obtain payment, and they may end up by 
accepting goods they do not want to avoid taking a loss on 
debts, as the Austrians, for example, have discovered in deal- 
ing with Hungary. The London Economist in February re- 
ported that Sweden, which has long taken the lead in de- 
veloping east-west trade, has recently refused to supply the 
Czechs with iron ore because of unsatisfactory payments. 

2. Communist export prices tend to be high and are some- 
times raised abruptly to take advantage of a favorable market. 
Poland, especially, has been noted for such tactics. 

3. Continual complaints about the quality of products from 
Soviet bloc countries are heard. This is especially true of in- 
dustrial goods, but also applies to raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Recent Soviet petroleum shipments to Egypt proved 
to be so filled with extraneous matter that the costs of its use 
were greatly increased. 

4. Communist countries are noted for poor performance 
in deliveries which are often delayed and sometimes never 
come through. Occasionally delivery has been delayed on 
purpose to get concessions not included in the original agree- 
ment. 

5. Communist trade representatives are often hard to deal 
with. They usually have to consult with their home offices 
before agreeing to terms, which causes unreasonable stub- 
bornness and long delays. Currently they are under orders to 
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act more conciliatory and friendly than in the past, but there 
is no slightest evidence that this will last; and it does not 

revent bureaucratic rigidity. A shipbuilding firm in Falken- 
Soo, Sweden, was forced into bankruptcy as a result of difh- 
culties encountered in fulfilling a Soviet order for 10 fish- 
ing boats. 

Although trade between China and the outside world was 
never very large, some optimists profess to believe that the 
Communists’ present 5-year plan will offer great opportunity 
for profitable trade with the West. But if they will study 
the plan, they will find that the urge for industrialization 
arises from the determination to improve China’s military 
posture, not the needs of its people. 

During 1952 and the first part of 1953 Communist China 
was overextended in Korea and anxious to sow dissension 
among the Allied Powers in order to get more favorable 
truce terms. So it started its so-called trade offensive. 

A good many western traders rushed Peiping, and others, 
including some Americans, journeyed to Moscow. But only 
a few months later when the Communists had managed to 
extricate themselves from the unprofitable operation in Korea 
which they could not win, and shifted their efforts to the 
far more promising field of Indochina, the trade offensive 
had accomplished much of its obviously diversionary purpose 
and the glittering prospects of trade with Communist China 
began to fade. 

A British trade organization, the China Association, said in 
December 1953, ‘There is no doubt but that the potentialities 
have been greatly exaggerated in the public mind, partly 
as a result of the su rhcial successes of the various unofficial 
trade missions which have paid visits to Peiping this year. 
This overeagerness has unfortunately been reflected in an in- 
creasing severity of the terms which China now demands.” 

Despite all these difficulties, there are those who find it 
hard to resist the attraction of China as a potential market, 
because it is proving so difficult for the free world to work 
out acceptable trade patterns within itself. But the more the 
free world ties itself to the Soviet orbit, the less likely its 
members are to move toward greater international trade among 
themselves, which is the way that offers by far the greater 
possibilities. 

Vv 

There are two other situations in Asia which we should 
mention because of the special attraction they present to the 
Communists. Everyone understands the reasons for the Com- 
munist drive into southeast Asia—Indochina, Thailand, Bur- 
ma, and Malaya. That is where the riches of Asia are: rub- 
ber, tin and other metals, oil, and rice surpluses. 

But Japan is also a particularly desirable Communist target 
because of its industrial capacity. It is also particularly vul- 
nerable because of its lack of rice, iron ore, coking coal, oil, 
and many other essential materials. It simply cannot main- 
tain its solvency or even its independence unless it has access 
to markets where it can sell its manufactured products in ex- 
change for food supplies and raw materials. The three main 
areas with which it might conceivably develop such trade 
relations are: Southeast Asia, the United States, and main- 
land China. Japan has been unable to regain its former 
markets in southeast Asia because of popular hostility result- 
ing from Japanese occupation during the war, unsettled 
reparations accounts, and efforts by European countries, par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom, to keep Japan out of those 
markets. Britain needs or wants them for itself, as Stalin 
predicted. 

Unless the United States is willing to continue underwriting 
the Japanese economy in an amount approaching a billion 
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dollars a year, or to permit greater Japanese trade with our- 
selves, Japan has no choice except to expand its trade with 
Communist China. The latter will not help Japan out of its 
dire predicament, no matter how profitable the trade would 
be to China itself, unless Japan is willing to break with the 
United States. Chou-En-lai has just reiterated this demand 
bluntly at Geneva. 

That would give the Soviet bloc, in addition to the gigantic 
manpower and resources of the China mainland which it al- 
ready controls, the Japanese workshop, the best in Asia. 

The difficulties we ion today in trying to check Communist 
expansion in Indochina are small, indeed, compared to the 
problem we will face should Japan’s industrial might come 
under Communist control. 

There are no ways to prevent such a disaster except to de- 
vise means to keep southeast Asia free, reduce barriers to 
Japanese trade with the free world, and intensify pressures 
on Communist China itself until the hold of its tyrannical 
regime is weakened, loosened, and eventually broken. 

The Asia mainland can live without Japan; Japan cannot 
live indefinitely without the mainland. 

Unless ways are found to return China to the free world, 
Japan will almost certainly wind up in the Communist world. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties in returning China to 
the free world; but any other course presents still greater 
difficulties. 


VI 


How then shall we deal with Communist forces on the 
march in Asia? How can we prevent new conquests and 
overcome those already cccomnglicaad? 

There are no easy solutions. But it seems to me we must 
begin by ending the illusions that have led us into one pitfall 
after another. 

One illusion is that by expanding trade with the Communist 
bloc we can convert Communists into capitalists. Of all the 
possibilities, this is the least likely. Why should they desert 
when they are winning? 

It is like the woman who imagines the way to reform a 
brute is to marry him. It never works, but some still try it. 
If the Communists really want our hand in a workable trade 
relationship, let them show good intent by reforming first. 

A second illusion is that by increasing trade with the 
Chinese Communists we can detach them from the Russian 
Communists, or can drive a wedge between Peiping and Mos- 
cow, or can make a Tito out of Mao Tse-tung. 

But why should Mao move away from the Kremlin if he 
can have all the advantages of trade with the Western World 
in addition to those of closest relations with the Soviet bloc? 
Besides, does anyone believe the hard-headed men in the 
Kremlin would be moving heaven and earth to get Com- 
munist China accepted in respectable society if that would 
lead or enable China to break with Moscow and thereby 
wreck its whole world movement? 

Mao conceivably might pull away from Moscow if he were 
compelled to in order to get absolutely essential goods—that 
is, if he began to lose in China. The first aim of our foreign 
policy in Asia should be directed to making him lose. The 
way to do that is to make him fail, not to help him win. The 
best hope of creating friction between China and the Soviet 
Union is to keep the Chinese Reds locked, preferably smoth- 
ered, in the Russian bear’s arms. 

A third illusion we should end is that trade with Com- 
munist China can assume the vast proportions some have 
glowingly predicted, and thus substantially meet the needs of 
the industrialized countries for larger markets. If the Chinese 
want to improve their trade relations, as some would have 
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you believe, why do they not start correcting the abuses im- 
posed on foreign traders already there? Until they are willing 
to do the most elementary things necessary for carrying on 
civilized trade and intercourse, why should we walk into any 
more blind alleys? 


Vil 


In addition to determining what policies we should not 
follow with respect to Communist countries in Asia—because 
too undependable economically and undesirable politically— 
we must ask, What are the policies that we ought to adopt 
and pursue? 

It is unfortunate, but inescapable, that since the Communist 
bloc makes its economic policies completely subservient to its 
political objectives, we, too, must put political considerations 
first. At the least, we cannot afford trade policies that defeat 
our foreign policy. 

The immediate objective of our foreign policy in Asia 
must be to prevent any further gains there by the Kremlin. 
To achieve that objective— 

1. We must recognize that what is at stake in Asia is the 
— and possible survival of the free world, not just its 
trade. 

2. We must not let the Reds win any more economic vic- 
tories. That means we must resist resumption of trade with 
them. If they are not our enemies, why do we draft and 
arm men to be ready to fight them? If they are our enemies, 
how can anyone suggest we help them become stronger ? 

3. We must not let them win any more diplomatic vic- 
tories. Admission of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions would be the greatest possible diplomatic victory. Free 
Asia will crumble once it becomes convinced the Communists 
are going to win. Admission to the U. N. would mean to the 
people of Asia, and should mean to us, that the Reds have 
already won. 

4. We must not let the Communists win any more political 
victories. For America to intervene alone in Indochina, for 
example, would enable the Reds to convince millions, net 
that we are helping Asian peoples to defend their own free- 
dom, but that we are helping defend French colonialism, 
which the people who have been under it hate worse than 
they hate the Communist imperialism which they have not 
yet been under. 

5. We must not let them win any more military victories. 
This requires that we get at last the Pacific pact which the 
Congress called for in 1949 an alliance of the free nations of 
southeast Asia and the Pacific to resist further Communist 
expansion. To develop in the Asian peoples now threatened 
the will to fight as did the South Koreans, they must know 
it is for their own freedom. They will not believe it is for 
their freedom unless the alliance has as its nucleus genuinely 
independent Asian and Pacific nations (of which the United 
States of America is one), supported by the European powers, 
rather than a nucleus of the former colonial nations of Europe, 
to be supported by the people of Asia. 

6. On the positive side, we must give greater ae 

le 
them to maintain a symbol of freedom and hope; and, as a 
preliminary, to smuggle agents and suitable supplies to the 
China mainland in order to keep hope alive and to enable 
the resistance forces to do to the Reds exactly what the Reds 
did to the Nationalists—destroy communications, isolate the 
cities, disrupt the economy. That is, when the Chinese Com- 
munists are in trouble at home, we must do all we can to 
keep them in trouble, not help them out of it. 

7. We must, above all, do our best to hélp the free coun- 
tries of Asia remain free by becoming stronger. The great 
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J. ANTHONY MARCUS 


expansion of trade in Asia which we need, is not to be found 
in Communist China. It is in the non-Communist areas 
around China. We must seek to apply there more effectively 
the same philosophy of an expanding economy and reduced 
trade barriers which are responsible for America’s own huge 
internal trade. Let us concentrate on expanding the $148 
billion of trade last year within the existing free world, rather 
than jeopard that for the less than $3 billion of trade be- 
tween the free world and the whole Soviet bloc and only 
three-quarters of a billion with Communist China. 

8. We must always weigh the possible but uncertain eco- 
nomic benefits of trade with Communist tyrannies against the 
certain political and psychological losses. To build up trade 
with the Chinese Communists would give enormous benefit to 
our enemies; it would not bring substantial economic or 
other benefit to ourselves or our allies in the West; and it 
would do very great injury to one ally that we generally seem 
to forget—the ally which, in my book, is the most important 
of all because the most dependable, and .in a position to do 
the enemy most damage—namely, the nearly 800 million op- 
pressed peoples behind the Iron Curtain who know Com- 
munist tyranny for what it is and silently resist it. We must 
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not betray their hopes or weaken their resolve or undercut 
their strength by any act that would increase the strength of 
Communists anywhere. 


When there is already such determined opposition behind 
the Iron Curtain as was demonstrated by the revolt in East 
Germany last June and by the decision of Communist pris- 
oners of war in Korea to refuse to return even to their homes 
and families in enslaved China, there is reason for great hope, 
not despair—if we in the free world will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must make on this trade 
issue is a moral decision. Shall we put our faith for the future 
in the millions of oppressed peoples? Or in deals with their 
oppressors ? 

We cannot win our enemies by letting down our friends 
and loyal allies. On the contrary, the best way to influence 
our enemies is to stand steadfastly by our friends, especially 
those who are already fighting the enemy from within and 
may make it unnecessary for the rest of us to fight it from 
without. 

If we take the long look, there can be no question of the 
decision we and other free peoples will make. 


Operation Enslavement versus 
Operation Liberation 


MOSCOW'S ULTIMATUM—"“SURRENDER OR DIE!” 


By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, President, Guardian Oil Company, Inc., Falls City, Nebraska 
Delivered before The Counter-Subversive Seminar, Sponsored by the American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
Chicago, lil., May 22, 1954 


eral laughed at his adversary. ““Why’’, he roared after 

his second gulp of Vodka, “Mi ikh Shapkami Zaki- 
nem’’—We will smother them with our caps. Russia lost the 
war. It took our great President Theodore Roosevelt to save 
face for the Tsar’s government. 

I am wondering if some of us are not indulging in the same 
sort of wishful thinking as the Tsarist General. The Soviet 
communist delinquent was a pathetic brat a short fifteen years 
ago, and it is apparently difficult for some of us to get used to 
the reality of life that he has since matured into a full-blown 
international criminal, with atomic-hydrogen weapons in his 
hands. 

The purpose of this address is to offer a first-hand account 
about the Soviet menace witnessed during my many business 
sojourns in Russia prior to 1939 and since then through inti- 
mate contact with recent Soviet escapees in my work for the 
American Friends of Russian Freedom. However, a mere ex- 
pose of the problem would be useless. I shall therefore have 
some concrete suggestions before I am finished with my task 
today. There is a role for each and everyone of us in this 
great human tragedy of our era. Remember: It took one man 
Lenin to bring the nightmare to the Russian peoples. It took 
one man Stalin to entrench it at home and spread it abroad. 
By the same token I am convinced that once the American 
people make up their minds to do something about the com- 
munist menace, the danger from Moscow will come to an end. 

In 1776 a little group of daring, farsighted and idealistic 
Americans wrested for themselves and posterity. That 
deed offered much encouragement to people under autocratic 
rulers. Our budding Republic helped usher in a new era of 
liberty and progress in the world. Tsarist Russia, too, was 


Wet the Russo-Japanese war began, a Russian Gen- 





shaken by events on these shores. Serfdom was abolished in 
1861. By 1913, about 75% of the once landless peasantry 
were tilling their own land. The power of the autocracy was 
shrinking; industrial development was making great strides 
forward. And finally in March, 1917, aided by the army, the 
people, rich and poor, rose and overthrew the Romanoff au- 
tocracy. 

But the rejoicing was short-lived. The Socialist-dominated 
Provision Government did not have the courage nor the vision 
to make short shift of Lenin and Trotsky, the two Bolsheviks 
without whose leadership the communist enslavement of Russia 
and the ultimate repercussions throughout the world would 
not have taken place. Darkness descended upon a great people, 
and since that memorable Nov. 7, 1917, fifteen once inde- 
pendent and sovereign nations have been consumed by the 
fires of the Soviet inferno. 


Today America is faced with a far more implacable foe 
than in the days of the founding fathers. Yet there are people 
in America who seem to be totally oblivious of the danger. 
They refuse to realize that now it is their duty to rally to the 
defense of our liberties, to make sure that we will hand down 
to future generations our cherished freedoms intact, as we had 
found them. We and we alone stand now like the rock of 
Gibraltar against enslavement by the barbaric communist 
hordes. This cannot be left to government functionaries alone. 
Neither can this be accomplished by passing high-sounding 
resolutions at annual conventions and repairing to our homes 
to hibernate for the balance of the year, indulging in activities 
which belong to safer times than we are now passing through. 

The enemy is on his job of destruction twenty-four hours a 
day. Can we afford to give less for the preservation of our 
freedoms ? 
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The Kremlin’s ultimatum to us and all other free nations 
is clear and unmistakable: “Surrender or die!’ This has been 
its policy at home where millions have surrendered and other 
millioris have died in the unequal struggle. Since 1939, the 
same delinquent has — out into the international arena 
and for the same goal. is, then, is the challenge, and there 
is no other choice left for us but to fight, fight the cold war 
to the bitter end and with all we have, fight for victory, giving 
no quarter to the enemy. Victory is bound to be ours because 
our allies are so numerous, if we would only learn to harness 
that unconquerable power. 

The Soviet government is scared to death of a shooting war 
with us, all the boasting of Malenkov and Zhookov to the 
contrary not withstanding. It is primarily afraid of its own 
peoples—the embittered, sania exploited and deceived 
Russian peoples who truly have nothing to lose but their 
chains under the communist regime. The Russians know this 
better than we do. They have endured it for over thirty-six 
years. What they cannot understand is why the og in the 
free countries refuse to recognize the menace for what it is— 
irreconcilably dedicated to the enslavement of the entire human 
race, ready to slaughter untold millions and devastate civiliza- 
tion to accomplish its purpose. 

It would be well for all of us to remember that the Soviet 
regime can never feel secure as long as freedom reigns some- 
where on this globe, and least of all as long as our country 
stands erect and resolute to perpetuate its liberties for all 
time. Even if there were left only one tiny country like 
Switzerland or Uruguay with its freedom intact, the Kremlin 
bosses could not sleep peacefully. They know that for cen- 
turies the battle cry of their people has been SVOBODA- 
FREEDOM! As long as this hunger remains unsatisfied, even 
a mere flicker from freedom’s beacon light from a distant little 
country would threaten their survival, that it would serve as 
rallying point for Russia’s masses and would keep alive the 
= of revolt and the overthrow of the regime would follow. 

ey have done it before with other despotic regimes. They 
can and will do it again. 

A homeless, stateless Soviet escapee in Europe recently ex- 
pressed the feelings of Russia’s masses in very concrete words. 
Asked if the fear of repressions influenced his refusal to 
return to Russia, he replied: 

“Yes, I am afraid of just that. I am afraid of solitary con- 
finement in the inner prisons; I am afraid of the horrors of 
slave labor camps; I fear the bullet in the back of my head and 
the soaped rope. Remember, I am a living being who wants to 
live, and cannot avoid fearing all that. 

“But most of all I fear to begin once more to talk someone 
else's falsehoods and listen to someone else’s lies. And even 
more do I fear to lose my thoughts, my innate feelings, my 
freedom. Even more so do I fear to become dissolved in the 
compulsory, standardized collective—‘all like one’. And even 
more so do I fear the necessity of strained attention to every 
word I utter, to every intonation of my speech. I am afraid 
of the power of dishonest fools and the orders of entrenched 
scroundels, the disgraceful levelling out of the individual and 
their insulting confidence in my obedience. Even more do I 
fear the choking power of bolshevism because it is hostile to 
everything and to all my consciousness: To I—the human 
being. 

“To die in the USSR is frightful, very frightful. But to live 
there is even more frightful.” 

This is the true voice of the Russian peoples; this is the 
voice of at least ninety percent of them. This is the true feeling 
of a people who have been for more than thirty-five years the 
guinea pigs of a little band of scoundrels determined to fasten 
the same sort of rule upon the whole human race. The Soviet 
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regime has never made a secret of its ultimate goal. Shortly 
after the bolsheviks took over Russia, a close friend of Lenin, 
Gregory Solomén, was chiding him about his dream to build 
a “Socialist utopia in backward Russia.” To this Lenin 
retorted: 

“This is not a case of Russia at all! I spit on Russia! This 
is merely one phase through which we must pass on our way 
to the world revolution!’ 

On another occasion Lenin told his disciples: ‘““We have 
never concealed the fact that our revolution is only the be- 
ginning, that it will lead to a victorious ending only then when 
we shall have inflamed the whole world with its revolutionary 
fires.” 

These statements and many more of a similar nature are now 
enshrined in the Collected and Selected Works by Lenin, pub- 
lished world-wide and in many tongues. But the people of the 
west have either ignored the challange or have been laughing 
it off. I too once laughed at an escaped Russian leader in 
Reval, Esthonia. His aim was to alert the West as to what was 
in store for them from the Communist regime. I met him in 
Reval in November, 1920, when I was en route to start 
American relief operations in the Ukraine. Pointing a finger in 
the direction of the Russian border, Mr. Raphael Abramovich, 
now a refugee in the United States, said to me: “If that 
government survives there will never be peace on this earth.” 

The civil war was still raging in Russia. Many of the com- 
munist leaders in the Kremlin doubted their ability to hold 
out, as Anastasy I. Mikoyan, the present Vice Prime Minister 
of Russia, told me in October, 1936 on Board the S. S. Nor- 
mandy on which he was returning from a tour of the United 
States to learn America’s methods of producing food. But 
they were already waging war against the entire free world. 
I wonder how many of you have ever heard how the declara- 
tion of Lenin’s ‘‘uninterrupted revolution”, as he called it, was 
promulgated. Here it is. 

Forty-three days after the birth of the Russian communist 
regime, on December 24, 1917, to be sure, that declaration 
took place in the form of a resolution by the Sovnarkom, the 
Council of People’s Commissars. It was signed by Lenin, 
Trotsky, Gorbounov and Bunch-Bruyevich. As stated in the 
resolution, the appropriated two million roubles would be 
given to the diplomatic representatives abroad in order (quote) 
“to come to the aid of the left internationalist wing of the 
working class movement of all countries with all possible 
resources, including money, quite irrespective of whether 
these countries are at war or in alliance with Russia, or 
whether they occupy a neutral position.” 

Since then the Soviet government has spent billions of 
dollars and has forced their millions of stooges and om in 
the free countries to tax themselves in order to provide further 
funds for their nefarious work. This is the unalterable policy 
of our adversary, and must remain as immutable as the rising 
and setting of the sun. Remember this for all time, my fellow 
citizens, for the war is against you and me and the generations 
yet unborn. This war will continue to rage until either they 
or we vanish from this earth, unless the Russian peoples rise 
and overthrow the regime. Co-existence has been ruled out by 
them. The more we talk about a possible rapprochement with 

them the worse for us, the stiffer their demands upon us. Even 
if we offered them half of the United States and all the gold 
at Fort Knox, they would not allow us to live our way of life. 
Of one thing you may be sure: From now on things are going 
to happen to the free world much faster than during the pre- 
ceding three decades of Soviet rule. 

Some of you may not agree with me today or tomorrow of 
even two years from now. But some day you will be sorry for 
it, as was the N. Y. University student who heard me address 
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the foreign trade students of the New York University in 
November, 1947. I then warned them that all the billions we 
were going to spend under the Marshall plan and the NATO 
ead avait us nothing unless parallel to those operations we 
also induced the governments of Italy and France to wage re- 
lentless war against entrenched communism in their countries. 
We did nothing of the sort. We did not prevail upon those 
governments to do what was merely elementary because the 
millions of communist adherents there constituted the gravest 
danger to their and our security. We failed to speak up because 
the White House incumbent at that time considered com- 
munism as a “Red herring,” and the heads of the ECA them- 
selves were mere kindergarten children in modern world 
litics. Well, this N. Y. U. student, now six years wiser and 
a successful businessman, heard me again at the N. Y. U. on 
Dean’s Day last December Sth speak on “International Con- 
fusion.” During lunch he came to me to apologize for having 
thought me all wrong in 1947. I hope you will be wiser and 
believe me when I declare that I am not here to intoxicate my- 
self with my oratory, that I am in dead earnest when I say that 
your lives and those of future generations are in mortal danger 
and that we must act, act quickly and resolutely, act every day 
according to a sound plan to insure victory in our goal to see 
the Soviet government destroyed. Only then will we know 
e and feel secure in our homes, in our business, and the 
world over. 

I believe it is too late in the day to start educating all our 

ple about the Soviet menace. And it is not really necessary. 
The masses will do their part given enlightened leadership. 
Heretofore we have had none to speak of. Those who stand 
to lose the most seem to be very little concerned about the fate 
of freedom. Not that they don’t want to be free. Lacking the 
intimate knowledge of the enemy some of us possess, they 
just can’t believe that what we are saying is true. On the other 
hand, if what the Soviet government has done to its own 
oe since 1917 and to the satellite nationals since the war 

not opened their eyes, the task might well nigh be hopeless. 

Thirty-six years of trampling under foot tens of millions of 
peoples in their own country; 36 years of deceiving peoples 
throughout the world about conditions in the Soviet domain; 
36 # ges of slandering the good name of our generous people 
and government, sowing hatred against us by means of false- 
hoods and intrigue; 36 years of infiltrating our free institu- 
tions and our industrial enterprises in order to destroy them 
from within should more than suffice to shake every true 
American out of his lethargy and turn him into a fanatical 
crusader against the enemy. 

So that you may get even a glimpse of what is going on in 
Russia, I should fike to take you with me on a little tour of 
the communist empire. The enormity of Soviet crimes becomes 
clearer when we remember that between 1881 and 1913, in 
what we used to call “darkest Russia”, there were a total of 
4,446 executions by the Tsar's government. All of them were 
serious criminals. No political offenders were subject to capi- 
tol punishment. But since the advent of the Soviet regime 
untold millions have been exterminated and all of them 
politicals. This fate is awaiting the peoples in the free coun- 
tries unfortunate enough to be ont we by the red plague or 
too lazy, too apathetic to fight against the enemy while there 
is still time. If my words sound a bit too strong for your ears, 
permit me to quote you from a confidential report of our first 
Ambassador to Moscow after recognition, Mr. Wm. C. Bullitt: 

“In report No. 1537 to the State Department, dated April 
20, 1936, he wrote: “Yet it must be recognized that com- 
munists are agents of a foreign power whose aim is not only 
to destroy the institutions and liberties of our country, but also 
to kill millions of Americans.” 
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Farther in the same report, Mr. Bullitt said: “We should 
not cherish for a moment the illusion that it is possible to 
establish really friendly relations with the Soviet — 
or with any communist party or communist individual.” 

The Roosevelt and ‘fume Administrations had all these 
warnings in the files of the State Department, but they were 
ignored, and the nation has been paying for it very dearly. 
I wish Sir Winston Churchill, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former 
President Harry Truman and their like would take time out to 
read Bill Bullitt’s report now available in a thousand-page book 
published by the State Department. The air might then be 
cleared of their ridiculous statements. 


SovieT HUMAN SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


1. We shall now proceed to the city of Kharkov. It is 
October 18, 1941. Hitler's armies are rolling irresistibly to- 
wards Moscow. Millions of Russian soldiers have already 
surrendered, refusing to fight for Stalin and his murderous 
communist party. For days the secret police has been setting 
fire to factories and government buildings. On the corner of 
Chernishevsky and Sovnarkomsky streets is a building occupied 
by the secret police. It has four stories under the ground as 
well as above the ground. It is equipped with the most 
modern crematorium to burn the ies of the condemned 
without trial, without proof of guilt. A cordon of armed 
secret police has surrounded the building. Presently it is set 
on fire. Every room is filled to overflowing with men and 
women. Their cries are piercing the thick walls of the fast- 
ness holding them. Some dare to come to the windows. 
Bullets begin to whistle through the air directed at the victims 
at the windows. The entire building is turned into a huge 
crematorium and none have escaped. 

2. Come with me now, if you please, to the city of Vinitza in 
the Ukraine. The year is 1937. The great purge of the 
Generals is still well remembered. It has since spread to the 
provinces all over Russia. For possessing a text book in foreign 
languages, for corresponding with relatives or friends abroad, 
for oversalting pickles on a collective farm, for inability to 
produce in the factory or mine according to the heavy schedules 
imposed by the Kremlin masters, people are being rounded u 
by the thousands, herded in jails, sent off to certain deat 
in distant slave labor camps, or executed in the local houses 
of dentention. 

In the City of Vinitza the rooms of the local NKVD (now 
the MVD) prison had been designed to hold 16 to 18 people. 
Now we find there from two to three hundred prisoners. 
Men and women have been standing on their feet for days 
and weeks; of sleep there could be no question. But more and 
more victims are pouring in daily from the provinces. The 
Kremlin was teaching the Russian people who was the real 
boss in red, unholy Russia. Moscow is asked what to do about 
the situation. Orders come to liquidate the inmates and make 
room for more. 

Executions take place nightly. After sundown groups of 
inmates are marched down to the garage below. They are 
ordered to strip to the waist. Heavy-duty trucks in the garage 
run their engines with throttles wide open. The deafening 
noise is needed to drown out the shooting and the cries of 
the murdered inmates. The prisoners face the wall as guards 
run from one inmate to the other tying his hands behind his 
back. Another secret police guard follows with pistol in 
hand firing bullets in the back of the heads. As the mortally 
wounded fall, they are finished off with additional bullets. 
A second group of prisoners is marched down to load the 
dead bodies into the roaring trucks. The loaded trucks with 
the butchered human beings proceed over the deserted streets 
to what used to be a pear orchard of a once wealthy Russian 








citizen, to the old and abandoned cemetery in the outskirts of 
the city. Another fleet of trucks rolls into the prison yard. 
Throughout the night this performance goes on. At dawn 
secret police employees cover the blood traces on the streets 
en route to the burial grounds where the hundreds of but- 
chered men and women are piled up in huge common graves. 

The Germans occupied Vinitza in 1941. The local residents 
pleaded with them to investigate the source of the foul stench 
emanating from the direction of those places. Only in 1943 
did the Germans agree to investigate. In the presence of a 
medical commission made up of French, German, Belgian and 
Bulgarian physicians, the mass graves were opened. A total 
of 9,432 bodies were found. Between rows of pear trees lay 
thousands of innocent victims of the communist regime. 
People streamed from far and wide in the hope of recogniz- 
ing a vanished relative. Among them was Anna Godovanets 
whose husband, Isaak Kasyanovich Godovanets, had dis- 
appeared in 1938, taken away by the secret police in the dark 
of the night. She had written to Stalin for the whereabouts 
of her husband. Vishinsky, then chief prosecutor, replied that 
her husband has been released. Of course he was lying. Her 
husband had been released from suffering the tortures of hell 
in the Soviet communist fatherland. His body was found in 
one of the excavated graves. 

What is characteristic of the communist is that it usually 
destroys the very servants of the Kremlin who do its bidding. 
Among the corpses were found the leading secret police 
officials of Vinitza. They had been done away with to cover 
up the crimes of the Soviet government. 

Remember, my friends, Vinitza, Russia, because this is the 
blueprint of what is now going on in the satellite countries, 
this is the fate awaiting you and me and the citizen of all 
free countries who refuse to bow to the communist tyranny 
as long as the Kremlin-made hurricane keeps roaring on. 

3. Fathers and mothers in the audience and the rest of the 
United States would do well to pay careful attention to the 
picture I will presently unfold before you. 

In late summer of 1941, the German war machine was 
rolling irresistibly towards Moscow. Red Army troops were 
surrendering by the thousands. The transportation system, 
always a weak link in the Soviet economy, was shot to pieces 
as a result of the German invasion. The city of Yéozovo lay 
in the invader’s path. In the local children’s home, a com- 
pulsory labor training institution of the Soviet government, 
were about 700 boys of 12 to 18 years of age. The youngsters 
were bitter against the government for having been torn from 
their homes to be dehumanized in order to serve the Soviet 
designs for world conquest. Unable or unwilling to evacuate 
them orders came from Moscow to liquidate the entire group. 

The sun was setting in the west when trucks began to 
drive into the school yard. Harsh voices resounded through 
the dormitories: “All of you into the trucks! Take no be- 
longings!” The children were startled. Why leave the be- 
longings? Packed solidly they rumbled through the streets 
heading for an unknown destination. As the motors churned 
through the dense forest outside the city limits, hope swelled 
in the young breasts. Surely, they thought, their ‘great, wise 
father and teacher Stalin” had ordered them removed to safety, 
away from the German invaders. 

Before long they reached a clearing in the forest, the trucks 
stopped. The children were ordered to alight and march 
forward. As though feeling their way, fearful of the night’s 
darkness, they walked slowly and orderly. Suddenly a loud 
burst of gun fire resounded. Bullets were whistling from the 
rear and the sides. As the helpless children were running 
forward they cried ““Mamma, Mammochka’”’, and their voices 
mingled with the whistling bullets, the cries of the dying and 
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the wounded and the murmur of the huge pine trees in the 
forest. As the cries slackened, the firing slowed down. In 
a few minutes it was over. From the dark forest emerged the 
sadistic “heroes” of the communist government to ins 
their accomplishments. Children showing signs of life were 
finished off with additional pistol shots. 

High above, a bright moon stood witness to one of the 
countless crimes of the communists, illuminating the young, 
lifeless bodies on the blood-covered ground . . . The Krem- 
lin’s will had been carried out. 

Very few of the children managed to esca 
the account of the children massacre to the world. 

The above, minute a picture of life in Russia as it is, 
should suffice to enable you to understand why at the end of 
the war there were millions of Russian men, women and 
children in Germany and the other countries occupied by 
Hitler’s armies who refused to return to Russia. Now it 
should be clear to you why Stalin exacted from President 
Roosevelt the price of helping him repatriate the Russian war 
—— and civilians from — For the first time in 

istory of men an occupied population preferred to follow 
the invader and leave their native land. That is precisely what 
the Russian peoples in the areas occupied by the Germans 
did when the German armies began to retreat to their bor- 
ders. The Russian masses knew why they were running away, 
but the heads of the free nations did not know and hence 
were trapped by Stalin. 

This should prepare you for what is to follow—the state- 

ments of a few recent Soviet defectors from the Soviet occupa- 
tion army in East Germany. 
(a) Major L. Ronzhin has this to tell us: ‘Everywhere 
I had occasion to be since my early adulthood . . . I have 
seen the one and never-changing picture of naked poverty, 
inhuman toil, semi-starvation on a wage which is bardly 
enough to buy bread and potatoes, and even that in insufficient 
quantities. 

“One five-year plan followed another, but the picture 
changed only in detail. The communist power continues to 
rob and oppress the people, to lie, lie, and lie . . . The 
miracles performed by our patriotic heroes during the war 
against the German invaders brought victory, but this has 
not brought us out of our eternal want and lawlessness by 
the government. Everything remained the same after the war. 
The only change made is the address towards which the main 
stream of propaganda of hate is directed. Formerly it was 
addressed to Hitler's Germany ; now it is addressed to America. 
However, the Fascists we hated without propaganda, but to- 
wards the American nation and its Army, our people are 
filled with the most tender feelings, and for some very good 
reasons. . . . We remember the bread and the meat, the 
clothes and medicines, the guns and ships and everything 
America sent us to help win the war... . ” 

Is the Soviet abscess ripening? Major Ronzhin has the 
proof. Entering his office one morning he found on the floor 
a letter which had been slipped in. It read: 

“We are convinced that you will not turn over this letter 
to your political commissar. Such action would be bad for you, 
as it would be directed to the political department of the 
Army and you would suffer too. And now to the point: 

“All the political indoctrinations, political information, 
prosecution and persecution by the political commissar, bring- 
ing in the counter-spies, barbed wire and locks on the gates— 
all that has become so repulsive to us that we are on the 
verge of open defiance and desertions. 

“You don’t know and neither does the political commissar 
that at night, when we are on guard duty, we permit our 
buddies to go visiting their girl friends and they do the 
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same when they stand guard. We do this although we know 
that we are liable to get five to ten years in prison for such 
action. 

“We therefore ask you, comrade officer, to explain to the 
higher command that it would be wise for them to remove 
the oppressive restrictions from all soldiers in the army of 
occupation in Germany. 

“And now: Do we correctly understand communism? We 
lived before the revolution in very bad circumstances. That 
was prior to socialism. Our material conditions did not im- 
rove under socialism. But here in Germany, visiting German 
ees we notice: A family of three or even a widow with a 
son or a daughter. They have clothes, shoes, they have white 
bread on their table, butter and meat. They have a living 
room, dining room, bed room, a kitchen with electric stove, 
a bath room with modern facilities. In other words, a home 
of three or four rooms. The rooms are well furnished with 
soft furniture, with rugs on the floor, radio, and some of 
them even have an automobile. 

“We have therefore come to the conclusion that here, 
apparently, communism was established long ago. Hence we 
have nothing to teach them how to live comforably, well 
and happy, but we should learn from them. 


(signed) Your soldiers” 


Major Ronzhin did not need this reminder. Escape to the 
West had been on his mind for a long time. This only 
hastened his action. ‘I escaped to the West,” said the Major, 
“to fight for the freedom of my fatherland and all its peoples.” 

Now let us give another officer, Victor Mayev, tell us what 
he thinks. Safe in the civilized world, he speaks frankly: 

“Early this year I was still wearing the officer’s uniform of 
the Soviet occupation army in Germany. Meeting me on the 
streets of the town where I was stationed Germans no doubt 
thought to themselves: ‘Here he goes, the Russian occupa- 
tionist—the source of all our misfortunes and unhappiness.’ 
Of course they could not have known what was going on 
within my soul at that time. At that very moment I was 
trying to find my place in the ranks of fighters against com- 
munism, in the ranks of fighters for a brighter future for my 
people. Now I have found that road. 

“How many in the Soviet army think similar thoughts? As 
a former ranking officer of the Red Army, I take full responsi- 
bility for stating that the majority of that army was never 
in sympathy with and never approved of the anti-national 
policies of the Soviet government and the communist party. ... 

“Dissatisfactin of the people and the Red Army with the 
policies of the government is growing hourly. This is par- 
ticularly true of the armies of occupation in Germany, Austria 
and the satellite nations. The government is treating its 
military personnel like semi-prisoners. It isolates the army 
from the local population. It is trying to innoculate the Red 
Army with the poison of distrust and hatred for the people 
in the occupied territories. But Europe is the best school for 
the Soviet private and officer. There they see vividly the whole 
deception and the falsehood of the Soviet propaganda. . . .” 


Igor Matrosov, another recent escapee, offers us some food 
for though’: “From its very inception, Bolshevism has been 
the enemy of the peoples of Russia, today it is threatening 
the entire globe. We Russians have always declared and now 
emphasize the same with even greater conviction that the 
Principal battlefield against Bolshevism is in Russia proper, 
and that the major force for that struggle is the great Russian 
nation. . . . 

_ “No less than Stalin himself had once said: ‘If the enemy 
is beaten but not finished you must not permit him to heal the 








wounds, to gain time, rise and once more resume the fighting. 
The beaten enemy must be totally destroyed.’ 

“The free world must take full advantage of the — 
tunity to assist the Russian people to destroy the enemy of all 
mankind—communism. We are not suggesting war. We are 
not asking for arms and ammunitions. We need from the 
West moral and psychological assistance. . . . Not one decent 
and honest person in the world wants war. But peace” cannot 
be bought; we must fight for it. . . . That is why the 
attempts of people in the West to come to terms with 
the Kremlin are totally inconceivable to us Russians. With 
rotten compromises the West can only rescure Bolshevism 
from destruction... .” 

On five different occasions the free world actually rescued 
the Soviet government from inner destruction. If we do this 
now again, then may God help us! 

There has been much speculation about the type of the 
Soviet generation reared under the barbarian communist 
regime. A Soviet escapee, Captain Yuri, has given us a typical 
characterization of the homo Soveticus. 

“The communist youth of Russia, the Komsomols,” said 
the Captain, “like the youth of all other countries, is ideal- 
istically inclined. Only when they approach adulthood do 
they come closer to reality. The higher they rise in the hierarchy 
of the organization, the clearer becomes their appraisal of 
the Soviet world around them. It is then that they must make 
their most important decision in life: Either to muster courage 
and oppose the tyrannical regime or to close both eyes upon 
the injustices, lawlessness and inhumanity of the communist 
regime and become a fanatical communist which would assure 
him a good living.” 

Judging by the millions in slave labor camps and prisons, 
the majority choose resistance to the government. The fire 
of rebellion is kept burning all the while and the government 
is not comfortable, to say the least. The sense of justice of the 
Russian peoples is still strong. They still hope that the West 
will see the light and cement with them a bond of friendship 
for the overthrow of their government. Let us make sure that 
we do not disappoint them, that we do not drive them into the 
arms of our common enemy. 

Our greatest enemy is ignorance. You must have read the 
testimony of the Soviet defector Valenti Sokolov who told a 
Congressional committee on May 6th how he risked his life 
in order to prevent the Russians from getting hold of the 
great German plane designer, how he was rebuffed by the 
American officers in Berlin and even threatened with delivering 
him to the Russian authorities. The German designer was 
then taken over by the Russians and the Mig-15, the deadly 
jet plane which fought against us in Korea was the result. 
This was not an isolated case. I have had some experiences 
of my own. 

In May of 1952 the Secretary of the U. S. General Staff 
asked me to communicate with the six leading military schools 
to arrange some lectures to the officers and faculties of these 
schools. Before I could get around to writing to them, I 
received a letter from the Commandant of the leading school. 
He had received a copy of the letter from Washington to me 
and being in a hurry he wanted me to accept an invitation 
immediately. His offer was very tempting—a thousand officers 
in the audience ranking from Captain to Lt. Colonel, including 
the faculty. Added to that was the thought of helping the 
men who must face the enemy to know him better. The 
inducement was all the greater because that cultured Com- 
mandant, a Major General, added in his last paragraph: 
(I quote) ‘It is our sincere hope that you will be able to 
make this talk in that we feel that many of our officers are 
still unaware of the real danger of communism.” 
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Of course, I immediately accepted the invitation. I was 
willing to give the school all the time they would require of 
me and without any remuneration. At the same time I dis- 

atched five more letters to the other schools, as suggested 
” the office of the General Staff. All of them were elated with 
my readiness to do a duty to our country. It then dawned upon 
me that to go and come to those distant places would cost me 
a thousand or more dollars in transportation alone. I felt that 
that should be covered by someone other than myself. I hope 
you won't consider that unfair. Well, the Generals were 
chagrined. They had no budgets for such purpose. 


Wuy THERE Is APPEASEMENT 


Is it any wonder to find even greater ignorance in other 
uarters of our economy and political life? It is this ignorance 
that is responsible for the appeasement mentality. This is why 
appeasement voices are once more resounding. The great Sir 
Winston Churchill is leading the chorus. It sounds like a 
voice from the grave of the lamentable Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain. 

If Southeast Asia is lost, it will be due to the faulty thinking 
of men like Mr. John Cowles, President of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. In a speech at Harvard University on May 
15th he advocated appeasement of communist China and their 
fellow travellers in India. If Southeast Asia is lost it will be 
due to the ignorance-inspired cowards of the Truman-Acheson 
State Department who through omissions and commissions 
helped the communists ring down the iron curtain over China. 


One would expect people like Mr. Cowles to be better in- 
formed in this fourth decade of Soviet aggression. By now 
he should have known that in any dealings with the red 
fascists we must be governed by what the victims of the Soviet 
Union and China would think of such action. They are our 
allies. We must help THEM in their struggle with their 
governments by not trading with any of the iron curtain 
countries no matter how profitable financially to us; we must 
put patriotism before dollars. We must stand fast never, never 
to admit the Chinese communist murderers to the United 
Nations and use the veto for that purpose if necessary. If we 
fail to keep them out, the peoples of the communist lands 
will never forgive us. It would be suicide for us to act con- 
trary to the wishes of the victims of communism. 

In the same address at Harvard, Mr. Cowles was reported 
to have advocated that President Eisenhower undertake a new 
move for universal disarmament. It would be well to remember 
that the Kremlin can never agree to genuine disarmament. 
We have this from no less an authority than Lenin himself. 
“Communism will disarm,” said Lenin, “only after we have 
completely forced down and — the bourgeoisie 
of the WHOLE WORLD .. . after the disarmament of the 
bourgeoisie by the proletariat.” 

On another occasion, Lenin made his stand clearer still: 
“We stand for UNINTERRUPTED REVOLUTION; we will 
not halt half way.” According to Lenin, and this being the 
fundamental thinking of the communist hierarchy we better 
take him seriously, the uninterrupted revolution must go on 
and on until the whole world has been placed under the 
hammer and cycle. In Vol. 18, page 385 of Collected Works 
by Lenin, he proclaimed not only to his disciples but the 
whole world: (I quote) “As soon as we are strong enough to 
destroy the entire capitalist world, we will immediately grab 
him by the collar.” 

Within less than fifteen years, the Kremlin has grabbed 
fifteen countries not only by the collar but by the throat. 
How many more of them must be so held by the merciless hand 
of the communist gangsters before people in the free world 








will realize that they mean business, that they are next in line? 
Their power is rising; ours is waning. 


OPERATION LIBERATION 


By now many of you will no doubt want to ask: What must 
we do individually and collectively to bring an end to this 
situation? Every audience I have ever addressed has asked that 
question. I have answered this from the platform and the 
press and over the air. Those of you who have read my article 
in the American Legion Magazine of August, 1950, entitled: 
“The Reds Reach For Your Wallet”, will possibly recall the 
concrete plan submitted. The editor of the magazine told me 
they had quite an outpouring of letters of commendation. 
But no action, as usual. The article was exposed to over 
three million readers; it was inserted in the Congressional 
Record; many reprints were published and distributed ; certain 
trade magazines reprinted the article in full, and nothing has 
happened. 

I am now coming to you possibly for the last time. Unless 
action follows this meeting, I will have to conclude reluctantly 
that my efforts are useless, that wishful thinking is still in 
back of this lethargy, and I am not the person to rid the 
people of that malady. Some better doctor will have to be 
called in. 

On this occasion I come to you not with a mere blueprint. 
I have helped nurse a little pilot —_ and it has proven to be 
effective. We can now build from there and expect real 
results. The drafting of the blueprint is behind us. By “us” 
I mean my colleagues in the American Friends of Russian 
Freedom, Inc., 270 Park Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Where 
did we get this name? 

Towards the end of the 19th century, a prominent citizen 
George Kennan returned from Russia after a study of the 
plight of the political prisoners in Tsarist Russia. At a meeting 
of prominent Americans in Boston, Mr. Kennan read his 
report. When he was finished, Mark Twain rose from his seat 
shaking with emotion, and with tears in his eyes he said: 
“If it takes dynamite to blast such a government out of 
existence, then thank God for dynamite.” The Society of 
American Friends of Russian Freedom was organized to help 
the revolutionaries in Russia to overthrow the autocracy. It is 
quite conceivable that had Kennan known what would follow 
the Romanoff demise he might have followed a different 
course. 

The American Friends of Russian Freedom of today are 
faced with a far more difficult task than its predecessor. The 
enemy is more formidable and deadly. But where as our 
predecessor was interested in the revolution for purely ideal- 
istic and humanitarian motives, we of today have the same 
interest plus the preservation of our own freedoms which will 
never be safe as long as the communist regime lasts. The 
Tsar's government had no designs on our land or our 
freedoms; it did not have devout stooges in our midsts to 
help destroy us; it did not cause the death of tens of thousands 
of American boys and the expenditure of tens of billions of 
dollars; it did not cause world-wide chaos and disruption of 
normal life. The Soviet government is the cause of all that 
and more; they consider America as their deadliest enemy 
because we stand in their way of Sovietizing the world. 

Whether the destruction of the communist hierarchy will 
come from internal sources or as a result of a shooting war, 
we must have with us the masses of the peoples in Russia. 
Hence it becomes imperative to cement a bond of friendship 
with those peoples over the heads of their government. This 
is precisely what our AFRF is trying to do. Early in 1951 we 
opened in Munich a Friendship home for Soviet escapees, 
enemies of the Soviet regime who in former days were handed 
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back to the Soviet murderers as Ya the inglorious Yalta 
agreement signed by the late President Roosevelt. And even 
when our officialdom realized the blunder and stopped deliver- 
ing haters of communism to our common enemy, such defec- 
tors as had reached the shores of freedom were left to shift 
for themselves, friendless, homeless, penniless, sick and desti- 
tute. We changed all that. The Soviet government made much 
capital out of the neglect of those defectors. Some even pre- 
ferred to return and face the firing squad than to see the 
foolishness of the west by refusing to lend a helping hand to 
those who are ready to die for the liberation of the world 
from the red scourge. In our Friendship Home they receive 
room and board, clothing, medical attention and some pocket 
money until disposition is made of them by sending them to 
various distant countries. 

Many prefer to remain in Europe to be near the scene of 
action against their and our bitter enemy—the Soviet govern- 
ment. All of them have trades or professions. We arranged 
with the U. S. Army to employ many of them at Kaiserslautern 
where the Army has a military project under way. But there 
was no housing. Well, we scraped together some money with- 
out coming to the wide public for contributions and con- 
structed comfortable quarters for the workers. I am holding 
in my hand a copy of Svoboda—Freedom, the official monthly 
of the anti-communist organization made up of the recent 
escapees from Russian military forces in Germany. It contains 
the story of the official opening of the Freedom House. I urged 
that it should be called so because Freedom has been the 
yearning of the Russian peoples for centuries, and in our 
home, the American home, they have found it. 

The story of what we have been doing for these Russians 
has already reached the notice of the widest sections of the 
Soviet Union. They are beginning to learn that the Americans 
are with the ple even though our government is still 
dealing with their tyrants. One of our most indefatigable 
workers was Dr. Alexander Trushnovich. As you all know 
from the press he was kidnapped by the communists a few 
weeks ago. The Soviet government and its agents abroad are 
not asleep, to be sure. Murder, kidnapping, spying—everything 
is being done to hurt the undertaking. But we must not allow 
this to deter us from our course. On the contrary, we must 
increase our activities. That would be our best answer to the 
acts of violence by the Soviet mercenaries. 

I appeal to you to take this activity of ours, of the AFRF, 
closer to your heart. Let each organized segment of our society 
become a part of the American Friends of Russian Freedom. 
Let this news ring out to the victims of red oppression and 
you will be doing more for America than the outlay of all 
the billions of dollars on other activities which have bought 
us neither friends nor immunity from communism. We are 
living through a serious emergency. We have no right to 
pe on with doll, dog, cat and fashion shows as usual, with 

If as usual, with fishing as usual. The money and time now 

ing squandered on a lot of foolishness should be used in 
the work of bringing about a revolution in Russia, to inspire 
the Sag, behind the iron curtain with our sincerity as friends 
of the downtrodden and oppressed. 

I urge that the delegates of some organization in this 
audience pledge to support 25 or 50 defectors from the 
Russian occupation forces in East Prussia. Let some other 
organization pledge to support the Anti-Communist school 
i? in Munich on Sept. 23, 1953. This is the first school 
of its kind for men and women with a crusading spirit to be 
trained in the work against the Soviet government and what 
it stands for, against the communist fifth columns in Europe 
which constitute the greatest threat to freedom everywhere. 
Do you think if we had such a school in Guatemala, there 
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would have been today a communist government right close 
to our Panama Canal? Why can’t we be a bit more farsighted 
than the Kremlin which is behind the happenings in Guate- 
mala? Why do you think a shipment of arms was sent to 
Guatemala from Russia via the Polish port Gdynya? 

One of the very first acts of the Soviet government was to 
found schools pos 4 universities for the only purpose of training 
revolutionary leaders. To do what? To attend golf tourna- 
ments? To go to dog shows? They mean business, and it has 
paid off handsomely. Look at the countries in the red bag? 
Who were the leaders to bring it about? All of them trained 
in the revolution-making schools of the Soviet government. 
China would not have been under the iron curtain today had 
it not been for the many thousands of leaders indoctrinated 
and cultivated under the tutelage of the Soviet masters. We 
must not act like frightened rabbits in our dealings with this 
menace. We must deliver ten blows for every one we get. 
We must train the men and women of Russia who have shown 
their hatred for the Soviet government by risking their lives 
in escaping and by giving up something for the unknown 
awaiting them in strange lands. 

We are only 36-years late in getting started with our 
counter-offensive. The Soviet government has had the stage 
all to itself; it called the tune and we in the West danced 
accordingly. A halt must be called to that nonsense! Enough 
of cringing and crawling! Right here in Chicago you have a 
communist school, the Lincoln School, organized for what 
— To teach Americanism? It is here to train _— 
in destroying the America founded by the revolutionary fathers. 
Will you stand idly by while this job is done to perfection or 
will you get on your hind legs and smite the waves 
rushing towards us from the Kremlin in Moscow? In New 
York we too have an anti-American communist school, but 
no one has ever thought of establishing some courses in our 
universities or creating special schools where our idealistically 
inclined youth or older people could learn the truth about 
communism, its theory and its practices, and then get a course 
in what to do about it. We keep on talking about getting more 
information about what the communists are doing. Haven't 
we had enough during the three and a half decades? Filling 
the head with information alone will do us no good. We 
must apply the information to some practical use, to a goal, 
and that goal is and must remain the total destruction of the 
Soviet regime in Russia. 

If anyone is looking for a complete blueprint how we 
propose to bring this about, he better consult a psychiatrist. 
Does Moscow tell us all its plans? There are things we can 
talk about and there is a good deal we should keep to our- 
selves. A few concrete suggestions, however, might be men- 
tioned in this connection. 

1. The first anniversary of the uprising against the com- 
munist oppressors in East Germany must not find us with 
our hands down as was the case when the actual uprising 
came last June 17th. Let the veterans, the labor unions, trade 
associations, men’s and women’s clubs etc., etc. stage demon- 
strations all over the country, hold meetings in memory of 
the heroes who gave their lives in an unequal struggle with 
communism, remember the heroic Soviet officers and soldiers 
who would rather face a firing squad than to shoot at unarmed 
workers. It will hearten the victims, it will bring consternation 
to their ea. We owe this to them and to ourselves. 
2. Similarly we should take note of the heroic deeds of the 
Russian anti-communists. The Kronstad uprising in Leningrad 
should be made the occasion for demonstrations which should 
be heard around the world. It will not only hearten the 
victims, but embolden the people in countries like Italy and 
France where the communists count in the millions. They 
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must be given to understand that the tide is turning, that 
the lovers of freedom will no longer sit idly by and will 
henceforth wage relentless war — our enemy at home and 
abroad. All this will supply valuable material for the Voice 
of America, Voice Free Europe, Voice Liberation, etc. to send 
word to the peoples behind the iron curtain that Freedom 
is on the — 

3. Veteran organizations should become the champions of 
their former comrades in arms, the Russian veterans, countless 
thousands of whom were executed upon return home, hun- 
dred of thousands of whom are still languishing in slave 
labor camps. Countless thousands of these veterans, with 
medals for heroism in the war covering their chests, are beg- 
ging in the streets of Russia, neglected, starving, some of 
them invalids transporting themselves on home-made con- 
traptions pleading for alms. Let our veterans tell the world 
about the plight of the Russian veterans. The Kremlin won't 
like it, of course. All the more reason why we should do it. 
4. The Soviet woman is the most exploited beast of burden 
in the world. Why should not our women stand up and be 
heard of their demand that the women of Russia Fe eman- 
cipated, that their children should not be torn from them to 
be delivered to slave labor barracks, far from home, to be 
dehumanized into obedient robots for Soviet conquest. This 
child slave labor system has been in existence since Oct. 2, 
1940, and hardly a woman in America has ever heard about 
it. Ask the editor of your favorite magazines why this is 
being kept a dark secret from you? 

5. Who has not heard of the millions of peasants murdered, 
starved into submission when they refused to go into the 
collective farms? Why should not our farmers show their 
sense of solidarity with the farmers of Russia who have been 
completely robbed of his land, the land for which his an- 
cestors throughout the generations fought and bled for? Our 
farmers would be serving America by speaking out from time 
to time against the enslavement of the Russian farmers, offer 
to help such escapees as have come from the land with a new 
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start in life in the West, pass resolutions, contribute to the 
work of the AFRF and become an integral of the move- 
ment Liberation from Communism. Should, God forbid, com- 
munism ever come to these shores, our farmers would be the 
first to be enslaved. The production of food being paramount 
to any economy, and since the economy under communism is 
completely in the hands of the state, agriculture must become 
likewise a part of that state. That is why the Russian peasants 
were enslaved even though it brought famine to the whole 
country. 

6. Organized labor in America must not confine its activities 
to occasional declarations, to occasional publishing of facts 
about the plight of the workers in Malenkov’s paradise. The 
revolution which was supposed to have been staged to free 
the workers from exploitation has been turned into an instru- 
ment of the worst system of exploitation ever known to man- 
kind. There are no longer free labor unions. Their place has 
been taken by Government labor unions to keep the workers 
in subjection. 

Every organized segment of this country has a grievance 
against the menacing communist regime. Hence every one of 
them must throw its full weight behind the AFRF, support 
it to the full, cooperate with its functions here and abroad. 
A general staff of leading authorities on the subject will 
plan and guide the various segments in making their efforts 
most productive for the common cause. 

It would be well to think right now of creating several 
anti-communist schools in this country and in Europe. An 
international branch of the AFRF will then turn to the coun- 
tries most infiltrated by the communist agents to help the 
local people wage war against the enemy within. Graduates 
of the American and the European schools could become most 
useful in this task. The operation liberation from communism 
must be carried on an international scale, just as the Kremlin 
is carrying on its operation enslavement on an international 
scale. Let us make up with vigor and true crusading spirit 
for the lateness in getting under way with this crusade. 


Let Us Have Peace 


“FIRST CAST THE BEAM FROM OUR OWN EYES” 
By DR. HENRY M. WRISTON, President of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Delivered at the Convocation of the R. I. College of Education to commemorate its 100th Anniversary, Providence, R. I. 
May 16, 1954 


AST Sunday General W. Bedell Smith, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, speaking as the head of our delegation in 
Geneva, said: “This beautiful setting of lake, river 
and mountains breaths an atmosphere of peace. In Geneva’s 
streets, citizens from scores of countries, speaking dozens of 
languages, pass each other without molestation, intent upon 
their lawful occasions. Yet in the council chambers of the 
Palais des Nations are present the tensions of a divided 
world. We Americans do not regard the people of any coun- 
try as our enemies. . . . If the peoples throughout the world 
could make good their deepest feelings, there would be an 
enduring peace.” 

Coming from a four-star general, those were particularly 
eloquent words. The correspondents, hungry for leads which 
will make headlines, scorned them as empty and meaningless. 
Far from it, I know they were spoken with deep sincerity, 
an expression of a profound conviction. Indeed. I think that 
over the years, going back as far as General Leonard Wood, 
I have heard more honest and more moving statements re- 





garding peace from warriors than from any other single 
group. They have experienced at first-hand, not only the cost 
in life, but the agony of decision to take and to sacrifice life. 
They know the awful responsibilities such decisions entail; 
— are acutely aware of the disaster wrong orders can 
ring. 

Those of us who are engaged in education have done a 
great deal of talking about peace. Looking back over forty 
years of active connection with higher education, I am de- 
pressed by the wishfulness, the sentimentality. and the un- 
reality of much that has been said in school and college on 
the subject of peace. Occasionally there have been symbolic 
actions of one sort or another. Some of us remember the 
peace parades of the thirties. It is not necessary to speculate 
whether those demonstrations were manipulated by Com- 
munists ; it is necessary only to reflect upon their utter futility 
as empty gestures. 

Through the years there has been much more preachment 
than action. One thing in particular stands vividly in my 
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HENRY M. WRISTON 


mind regarding most of the talk: peace has always been 

somebody else’s responsibility, either that of our government, 

or of the Japanese government, or of the Russian or of the 

Chinese. The key to peace was always in someone else’s 
et; we were forever asking others to use it. 

While the educational world has shown so much concern 
for international peace, there has been too little done to 
bring peace in the particular area where we have direct and 
immediate responsibility, and where the strife has been costly 
to national—and to world—interest. 

I suggest that the key to our special and very important 
kind of peace is in the pocket of each one of us. During 
these forty years there has been war among educators. It has 
been a very modern kind of war. a cold war, a war of nerves, 
if you will, a war of propaganda. There have been innumer- 
able statements, shrill, irritating, often utterly unfair, and 
certainly ungenerous. 

People in public education have accused those in private 
institutions of snobbery; private institutions have accused 
public institutions of selling their educational birthright in 
order to engage in empire building. Secondary schools have 
accused the colleges of antiquated, confining, and undemo- 
cratic entrance requirements. Colleges have accused the sec- 
ondary schools of debasing the educational coinage so badly 
that the college has to spend two years in teaching the rudi- 
ments which had been neglected in earlier years in order to 
make room for activities which were sentimentally motivated 
and intellectually sterile. 

The technical schools have accused the liberal arts of a 
program designed for the aristocracy, unsuited to the world 
in which we live. The liberal arts colleges have accused the 
teachers colleges of overemphasis upon methods without 
adequate attention to substance. The teacher training institu- 
tions have accused the universities of having no concern for 
the techniques of instruction which research has revealed. 

Parochial schools have accused public schools of being 
godless; public educators have accused the parochial schools 
of biased teaching. These are but random samples of the 
war of words. If I were to list, even in compressed form, 
all the charges and countercharges, all the accusations and de- 
nunciations that have filled the air of the educational world 
over the last forty years, it would not only exhaust my time 
but try your patience far beyond the breaking point. 

The war has been not only a war of words; police action 
has been rather vigorous. Embodied in the statutes of almost 
all our states are laws passed at the instance of educational 
pressure groups. These define, for example, with spurious 
precision how many hours of “education” one must have in 
order to teach. The words “spurious precision” are strictly 
accurate, for the laws read as though all people learned at 
the same rate, as though all courses were of equal value. 
Moreover, all such statutes tend to conceal the fact that 
teaching is an art in which the creative process must find ex- 
pression if the teaching is to be effective. 

Nearly every profession or occupation for which special 
training is appropriate now is controlled, to some extent, by 
such laws or regulations. It is embodied in law, for example, 
that one may not even take a bar examination unless he has 
fulfilled certain educational requirements which are expressed 
in terms with no relevance to what may have entered the 
mind of the candidate. Across the nation there are laws and 
governmental regulations about engineers, chemists, nurses, 
doctors, pharmacists, veterinarians, and dozens of other pro- 
fessions. 

Taken all together they constitute a tangled wilderness, a 
veritable statutory jungle; men have written into rigid speci- 
fications things which cannot be defined in material terms or 
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measurements of time. Almost all are tainted with a warlike 
spirit; few, in fact, are designed solely for the purpose of 
protecting the public interest; often they are, as I have indi- 
cated, the work of pressure groups who, to some extent at 
least, have sought to identify their own interest with the 
public interest. Many have done so without adequate evi- 
dence to justify any such pretension. 

In addition to the legislative and regulatory authority of 
the states, there are many volunteer policing organizations, 
some of which exercise extraordinary extra-legal power. They 
set what they please to call ‘‘standards,” often upon markedly 
authoritarian bases. By various pressures they seek to enforce 
their own requirements vs all who can be forced to sub- 
mit. This intellectual policing has gone so far that several 
great educational associations joined in a defensive measure. 
They set up a vast and costly mechanism, called the National 
Commission on Accrediting; it undertook to police the police- 
men—and with the inevitable result. 

A close examination of the standards of these accrediting 
agencies shows them to be, for the most part, the application 
of material measurements to immaterial realities. Time, space, 
numbers, degrees, buildings, volumes, these are the measures 
offered; it is a statistical maze. What is the consequence? 
Diploma mills still flourish yet institutions of complete in- 
tegrity find themselves harassed, their management badgered, 
their energies dissipated, and the control which is supposed 
to reside, by charter, in boards of trustees or regents or fel- 
lows is distributed among various pressure groups, each ope- 
rating without responsibility for the whole. It constitutes a 
trespass upon a basic postulate of American education—de- 
centralized control, outside any bureaucratic regulation. 

These policing organizations are not so much instruments 
for supporting the weak or lending them strength as is often 
pretended; the evidences of helpfulness are few and far be- 
tween; indeed the accrediting agencies have sometimes abused 
the weak. More often they have proved to be instrumentalities 
for harassing the strong. One of our greatest universities 
with a proud tradition of two centuries had one of its most 
distinguished schools disaccredited because a pressure group, 
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in the name of “‘standards,” disapproved of the administra- 
tive organization by which the school was governed within 
the university. One of our great state universities had the 
same experience with another professional school on pre- 
cisely the same basis. The numbers of instances of this type 
of guerrilla warfare, jungle fighting, and unauthorized snip- 
ing could be multiplied indefinitely. 

When, therefore, I say that the educational world has al- 
ways pretended that the key to peace was in someone else’s 
pocket, I am speaking by the book. I suggest the time has 
come to reach into our own pockets and there find the key to 
educational peace. When we have quiet in our own house, 
we can with more appropriateness ask the neighbors not to 
make so much noise. 

The key to peace in the educational world is precisely the 
same as the key in the international world, just as General 
Smith saw it on the streets of Geneva. It is a recognition 
that differences are legitimate. In a country as vast as Ameti- 
ca, with as diverse a climate, with as varied a topography, 
with as complex an economy, with a social structure made up 
of many races and national strains, educational variety should 
be treated as an asset, never as a liability. 

There is a place for every kind of education that now 
exists; there is room for many other sorts with which we are 
as yet unfamiliar. There is a place even for institutions whose 
standards are not high, since social pressures induce many 
students who cannot meet rigorous standards to seek as much 
education as they can absorb; under the thesis of democra 
—equality of opportunity—it is essential to supply that need. 

There is unlimited opportunity for the great state uni- 
versities with their diverse and complex structures and their 
democratic determination to teach everything that people may 
want. That was once known as the “Wisconsin idea” ; it was, 
and still is, a valid concept in so far as commonwealths can 
afford to finance it. Equally there is room for those institu- 
tions with a simple structure and a narrow goal that have 
determined to do with excellence only the limited range of 
things they can do exceptionally well. 
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There is room for the public school and the private school, 
for those which have a religious center and those which are 
exclusively intellectual in their ideals. There is room for 
technological institutes, for schools of commerce and business, 
for teachers colleges, just as there is room for colleges of 
liberal arts, and a need for schools of art and music. 

There are many races, many tongues, many customs, many 
religions many economies, many cultures. We shall not know — 
peace until such differences are not merely tolerated but 
treated with profound respect. There are also many kinds of 
education al training which must survive or perish together, — 

We speak of the end of prejudice as though prejudice were — 
chiefly racial, religious, or a matter of color. There is loud 
demand for fair employment practices acts, as though preju- 
dice were only economic, or social. Yet the prejudices which 
have ridden American education, the manifestations of bias — 
against other forms of education are not only as real, they 
are as vicious, so far as the search for national unity is con- | 
cerned, as those about which there has been so much public ” 
agitation. They have also proved costly in wasted time, effort, 
and funds. 

Our teaching with reference to peace will take on new 
meaning and have a fresh persuasiveness if we first cast the 
beam from our own eyes. Let us look at one another as Gen- 
eral Smith looked at that polyglot multitude in Geneva, each | 
intent upon his “lawful occasions,” each uttering his own 
argot, each tending to his own business in an atmosphere of — 
mutual respect. 

Peace in the educational world would facilitate a mobiliza- ~ 
tion of moral and intellectual forces which the nation desper- 
ately needs; it would put an end to sniping, bring a cease- 
fire in an old guerrilla warfare. It should be a PS with 
neither victory nor defeat. That is the only kind of peace 
which ever persists. The harsh victor has never attai 
peace; the resentful victim has always nourished Irredentist 
dreams. Only a negotiated peace has any chance of long 
survival. Today education is wasting precious energies 
meager resources in bootless strife. The way to peace is to 
stop this stupid and wasteful process. 

In this centennial year I hope the Rhode Island College of 
Education, reviewing its past, will take a reasonable pride in 
its accomplishments. Even more, however, I hope it will 
pour most of its energies into a forward-looking program. 
Let it seek to realize its own appropriate goals, and neither 
yearn for other fields to conquer nor feel overly critical of 
those who do not choose to follow in its train. I hope the | 
rest of us in this compact state will take as our keynote those 
diversities of a thousand kinds which give Rhode Island 
color and interest. Its many racial, religious, economic, so- 
cial, and political threads can be woven together to toughen 
the fabric of democracy: In union is strength; the strength 
of the American union is the strength of an infinity of dif- 
ferences united for a single end. 

At this Centennial we greet the College of Education; we 
look upon its work as important and distinctive, yet feel no 
temptation to ape its procedures. In education there are as 
many goals as there are people; we will best perform our 
function if we help the student to find the school or college — 
that meets his personal need, and then let that need be ful- — 
filled by the institution in the manner best adapted to its 
tradition and its particular mission. May the next century 
find progress for the College of Education in new buildings 
and enriched curricula. Meanwhile let each of us use the 
key to educational peace. 








